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ABSTRACT 


This  study  concerns  the  French  dialect  spoken  by 
the  "M<§tis",  or  French  halfbreeds,  of  Saint-Paul,  Alberta. 
Saint-Paul  was  founded  as  a  M£tis  colony  in  1895  hy  Father 
Albert  Lacombe,  OK,  and  was  originally  known  as  "Saint- 
Paul-des-M6tisM .  At  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Saint-Paul  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  M6tis 
but  over  the  years  their  number  has  steadily  decreased 
until  today  there  are  only  two  or  three  of  the  original 
families  left. 

Formerly,  the  whole  population,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  Fathers  who  were  running  the  colony,  spoke 
the  M6tis  dialect  described  herein  but  now  only  one  or  two 
of  the  very  oldest  residents  speak  the  dialect  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  pure  form.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  departure  of  large  numbers  of  them,  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  resuming  their  former  nomadic  life  which, 
throughout  their  stay  in  Saint-Paul,  they  had  always  probab¬ 
ly  preferred;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  speakers  of  standard  Canadian  French  who  have  come  to 
Saint-Paul  since  it  was  opened  to  White  settlement  in  1909* 
The  influence  of  the  school  must  also  have  been  quite  con¬ 
siderable  in  persuading  the  young  M6tis  to  adopt  a  more 
standard  form  of  speech. 

This  particular  study  is  restricted  to  an  analysis 


in 


of  the  phonological  system  of  the  dialect,  although  much 
interesting  work  could  also  be  done  on  the  morphology, 
syntax  and  lexicon,  not  to  mention  comparisons  which  could 
be  made  with  other  dialects  just  as  soon  as  more  of  these 
have  been  adequately  described.  The  material  was  obtained 
entirely  from  a  single  informant,  mainly  because  other 
prospective  informants  appeared  to  have  been  unduly  influ¬ 
enced  by  standard  French-Canadian. 

The  informant  knew  practically  no  English  and,  as 
the  investigator  had  an  even  more  insufficient  knowledge  of 
Gree,  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  bilingual  approach,  i.e. 
eliciting  material  in  the  target  language  by  means  of 
another  language  known  to  both  informant  and  investigator. 
Conversations  were  thus  held  in  French,  the  interrogator 
intruding  as  little  as  possible  so  as  to  minimise  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  standard  French  upon  the  ideolect  of  the 
informant.  The  conversations  were  recorded  on  tape  and  ana¬ 
lysed  later,  although  certain  points  relevant  to  the  future 
analysis  such  as  lip-rounding  or,  more  precisely  in  this 
particular  case,  lack  of  lip-rounding  were  noted  as  far  as 
possible  at  the  time  of  the  conversations. 

The  dialect?"  has  certain  outstanding  features 


''"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  speech  of  a  single  informant 
was  analysed,  the  term  "ideolect”  would  perhaps  be  more 
accurate.  However,  as  mentioned  on  page  5  >  I  believe  the 
ideolect  in  question  was  fully  representative  of  the  dia¬ 
lect  as  a  whole. 
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setting  it  apart  from  standard  French  Canadian1,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1)  the  absence  of  the  phoneme  /\\/  which  either  dis¬ 
appears  altogether  or  is  replaced  by  /w/; 

2)  the  standard  French  phonemes  /e/  and  /e/  are  in 
complementary  distribution  in  M6tis; 

3)  the  standard  French  phonemes  ///  and  /oe/  are  in 
complementary  distribution  in  M£tis; 

4)  the  standard  French  nasal  phoneme  /oe/  is  replaced 
by  /§/  in  M£tis; 

5)  the  higher  allophones  of  /i  e  oe  u/  and  the  phonemes 
/y/  and  /o/  are  pronounced  lower  in  the  mouth  and  are  much 
more  laxly  articulated  than  in  standard  French; 

6)  the  /a/  phoneme  is  considerably  backed  in  final 
position; 

7)  the  /o/  phoneme  is  found  in  final  position  in  Mdtis 
(as  the  allophone  [**>])  but  not  in  standard  French; 

8)  the  /u/  phoneme  is  frequently  lowered  and  lengthened, 
especially  before  /z/; 

9)  the  /e/  phoneme  is  frequently  centred  and  raised  in 
final  position  giving  it  a  distinct  [I]  quality; 

10)  the  frequent  occurrence  of  voiceless  vowels; 

11)  the  frequent  neutralisation  of  the  contrasts  /s/  -  /§/ 


1The  ways  in  which  standard  Canadian  French  differs  from 
standard  European  French  are  outlined  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  Vll  (see  page  79). 
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and  /z/  -  /£/ ; 

12)  the  frequent  reduction  of  consonant  clusters,  es¬ 
pecially  the  final  cluster  consonant  plus  /r/  or  /l/  and 
the  cluster  consonant  plus  /j/; 

13)  the  use  of  the  falling  intonation  in  statements; 

14)  the  narrow  range  of  pitch  variation. 

The  comparison  which  was  made  with  standard  French, 
loth  Canadian  and  European,  took  place  after  the  actual 
analysis  of  the  dialeet  so  as  to  avoid  any  preconceived 
ideas. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  influence  of  standard 
French,  the  M£tis  dialect  is  likely  to  disappear  within  the 
next  generation  or  two,  except  perhaps  in  certain  more 
isolated  settlements  further  north. 
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PREFACE 


This  investigation  has  a  twofold  aim:  (1)  to 
describe  the  phonological  system  of  the  French  dialect 
spoken  by  the  M<§tis  inhabitants  of  Saint-Paul,  Alberta; 

(2)  to  compare  the  dialect  thus  described  with  standard 
French,  both  Canadian  and  European,  and  thus  determine  the 
various  features  which  characterise  it. 

I  have  attempted  to  fulfil  these  two  aims  strictly 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  above  and  the 
descriptive  analysis  was  made  entirely  without  reference  to 
standard  French  so  that  my  previous  knowledge  of  French 
phonology  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  dialect  in  question.  Once  the  descriptive  analy¬ 
sis  was  completed,  the  comparison  was  made  with  standard 
French,  certain  of  the  results  of  the  comparison  then  being 
interpolated  in  the  text  with  a  view  to  simplifying  the 
presentation.  The  various  characteristics  of  M6tis  French 
were  also  assembled  in  a  special  chapter  so  as  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  the  dialect. 

My  authority  for  standard  European  French  was 
Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.'L,  and  for  standard  Canadian  French,  Abbe 


1Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  French.  Language  Monograph  24  (Balti¬ 
more  ,  1948) . 
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Ren£  Gharbonneau^ . 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  my 
informant,  Mr  G-eorges  Boudreau,  to  Father  E.O.  Drouin,  OMI , 
who  was  kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  historical  details 
about  Saint-Paul,  and  to  my  supervisor,  Professor  Roger 
Mo tut,  whose  idea  it  was  to  carry  out  this  study  and  who 
has  himself  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  M6tis 
and  their  language.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  various 
professors  of  the  University  of  Alberta  Summer  School  of 
linguistics  who  have  not  only  given  me  a  very  fine  training 
in  basic  linguistics  but  have  also  passed  on  to  me  their 
o wn  enthusiasm  for  this  very  fascinating  subject. 


■^Abb£  Rene  Charbonneau,  "Recherche  d'une  norme  phon<§tique 
dans  la  region  de  Montreal"  in  Etudes  sur  le  parler  fran- 
gais  au  Canada  (les  Presses  Universitaires  Laval,  Quebec, 
1955)?  pages  82-98. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

A.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

1 .  History  of  the  Settlement^- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Father  Albert  lacombe,  OMI ,  having  foreseen 
the  famine  which  was  soon  to  result  from  the  disappearance 
of  the  bison  herds,  founded  an  Indian  colony  known  as 
Saint-Paul-des-Cris  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  Indians  to 
abandon  their  wanderings  and  lead  a  more  settled  life.  The 
colony  was  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Brosseau,  this  particular  spot  having  been  chosen  since  it 
had  long  been  a  meeting  place  for  Indians,  lying  as  it  did 
at  the  junction  of  several  trails  including  the  well-known 
Battleford  Trail.  This  original  settlement  disintegrated  as 
a  result  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  1871. 

Father  lacombe  refused  to  be  discouraged  by  this 
disappointing  failure  and  immediately  started  making  plans 
for  another  colony,  this  time  for  the  M6tis  who  were  living 
a  completely  demoralised  form  of  life  largely  as  a  result 


^For  the  historical  information  given  in  this  section,  I  am 
indebted  to  Father  E.O.Drouin,  OMI,  of  the  College  St-Jean, 
Edmonton,  who  has  recently  completed  a  history  of  Saint- 
Paul:  "La  Colonie  de  St-Paul-des-M6tis ,  Alberta.  1896-1909" 
(Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Ottawa,  1962). 
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of  contact  with  the  Whites.  He  was  aided  and  encouraged  in 
his  plans  by  Father  Joseph  Ad6odat  Th6rien,  OMI ,  who  was 
later  to  assume  complete  control  once  the  colony  had  been 
founded. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  demoralising  influence  of 
the  Whites  who  for  many  years  had  shamelessly  been  exploit¬ 
ing  the  Indians  and  M6tis,  it  was  considered  essential  to 
find  a  site  where  the  Whites  had  not  yet  penetrated  and 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  them  away,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  the  members  of  the  new  colony  had  become 
reasonably  settled.  After  several  possible  sites  had  been 
explored,  the  region  to  the  north-east  of  the  former  Saint- 
Paul-des-Cris  was  chosen.  To  the  west  lay  the  Lac  la  Selle 
Indian  reserve;  to  the  south,  the  North  Saskatchewan  River; 
to  the  east,  a  large  lake,  later  to  be  named  "Thdrien" 
following  the  refusal  of  the  real  founder  to  give  his  name 
to  the  colony;  and  to  the  north,  areas  of  forest  and  muskeg, 
as  isolated  a  site  as  one  could  wish  for. 

Following  a  trip  to  Ottawa  in  1895 >  where  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  ^2500  from  the  Federal  Government  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  private  supporters,  Father  Lacombe 
set  to  work  organising  his  project.  In  the  following  year, 
Father  Th§rien  assumed  control  of  the  colony  which  was  to 
be  known  as  Saint-Paul-des-M6tis. 

At  the  time  of  Father  Therien's  arrival  there  were 
three  M6tis  families  who  had  already  been  living  on  the  site 
for  some  time.  During  the  course  of  the  year  1896,  a  further 
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thirty-five  families  arrived  and  another  ten  in  1897*1".  By 
the  end  of  1904,  nearly  ninety  families  had  arrived  and  there 
was  no  doubt  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  colony  would 
be  a  success. 

Each  family  was  given  eighty  acres  of  good  land 
and  instructed  in  the  art  of  farming.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  given  various  jobs  to  do  and  were  paid  for  this  in  mer¬ 
chandise.  Jobs  were  given  to  some  by  the  government  surveyors. 

Certain  of  the  M<§tis  families  were  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  became  skilful  farmers.  The 
majority,  however,  were  inveterate  nomads  and  simply  could 
not  settle  down  to  a  sedentary  existence.  Despite  the  buil¬ 
ding  of  a  school  in  1897,  despite  the  arrival  of  a  sawmill 
and  a  flourmill  from  lac  la  Biche  and,  perhaps  most  of  all, 
despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  founders,  the  settlement 
was  constantly  in  danger  of  becoming  bankrupt.  Renewed 
appeals  by  Fathers  Lacombe  and  Therien  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  were  of  no  avail  and  the  miserly  sum  of  $350  finally 
contributed  by  Regina  was  too  small  and  too  late  to  do  much 
good.  Even  the  other  religious  orders  refused  their  help  and 
the  Pbres  Oblats  were  obliged  to  continue  alone  as  best  they 
could. 


^These  figures  may  be  not  quite  accurate.  The  various  docu¬ 
mentary  sources  discovered  by  Father  Drouin  fail  to  agree 
as  to  the  number  of  families  having  arrived  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  dates,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
figures  given  are  reasonably  close  to  reality. 
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Finally,  just  as  the  situation  was  starting  to 
improve,  just  as  the  animals  were  starting  to  multiply  and 
the  harvests  to  increase,  tragedy  struck.  On  January  15, 
1905?  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  number  of  children  set 
fire  to  their  school  with  considerable  loss  of  provisions 
and  life.  It  is  ironic  that,  after  all  their  unselfish  and 
exhausting  efforts,  the  Fathers  themselves  should  be  blamed 
for  the  tragedy  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  names  of 
the  guilty  ones  were  well  known. 

This  unfortunate  incident  was  to  precipitate  the 
collapse  of  the  colony.  The  M6tis  families  started  to  move 
out  in  order  to  resume  the  nomadic  life  which  they  had  no 
doubt  never  ceased  to  prefer.  In  the  words  of  Father 
Drouin1 : 

L *  oeuvre  de  regeneration  de  la  nation  m^tisse  entreprise 
par  les  Pbres  Lacombe  et  Th6rien  s'est  done  soldee  par 
un  <§chec.  Les  causes  sont  nombreuses:  1’ absence  de 
capitaux  et  de  cadres  n’est  sans  doute  pas  la  mo indr e  en 
importance.  Cependant,  un  fait  se  ddgage;  les  mission- 
naires  ne  pouvaient  pas  sauver  les  Metis  malgr6  eux. 
Geux-ci  avaient  tendance  k  considerer  la  reserve  comme 
un  nouvel  Eden  oh  seuls  les  Oblats  <§taient  astreints  au 
travail  quotidien.  L'atavisme  du  M6tis  a  vaincu  le  zble 
du  missionnaire.’ 

In  1909  the  reserve  was  opened  to  White  settlement 
and  the  number  of  M4tis  families  continued  to  decrease  until 
today  only  two  or  three  of  the  original  families  remain. 


1 


op. 


c  i  t .  , 


page  808. 
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2.  Dialect  Studied 


When  carrying  out  the  description  of  a  language 
there  are  two  main  avenues  of  approach.  Either  one  can 
describe  the  speech  of  a  single  individual  and  hope  that 
his  ideolect  is  representative  of  the  language  as  a  whole 
or  one  can  examine  the  speech  of  a  number  of  individuals 
and,  for  the  final  description,  try  to  make  an  average  of 
any  features  in  which  these  various  ideolects  differ  amongst 
themselves.  This  latter  method  has  the  advantage,  of  course, 
of  being  representative  of  a  larger  number  of  speakers  who, 
in  their  turn,  are  probably  more  representative  of  the 
language  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  added 
difficulties  of  interviewing  the  larger  number  of  informants 
and  of  working  out  the  average,  only  to  finish  up  with  a 
hybrid  concoction  as  opposed  to  a  real  language  as  actually 
spoken.  This  concoction,  moreover,  may  not  even  be  any  more 
representative  of  the  total  language  than  would  the  ideolect 
of  a  single  informant. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  and,  perhaps 
even  more  important,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  met  in 
obtaining  even  one  suitable  informant^,  it  was  decided  to 
analyse  a  single  ideolect  in  the  present  description.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  various 
features  which  distinguish  this  ideolect  from  standard  French 
and  which  are  described  in  Chapter  Vll  are,  in  fact,  typical 
of  Metis  French  as  a  whole.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 


1 


See 


the  following 


section. 
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assurance  of  many  of  the  older  non-M£tis  inhabitants  of 

Saint-Paul  that  this  is  so.  Secondly,  Father  Drouin  who,  for 

the  purposes  of  his  own  re^search^,  has  interviewed  large 

numbers  of  Metis  including  my  own  informant,  assures  me  that 

the  ideolect  described  is  quite  representative  of  M6tis 

French.  Thirdly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  M6tis 

live  a  nomadic  life,  a  fact  which  is  not  conducive  to  the 

2 

formation  of  sub-dialectal  features  .  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  examination  of  other  M6tis 
ideolects  would  not  reveal  any  features  radically  different 
from  those  described  herein. 

3 .  The  Informant 

The  finding  of  a  suitable  informant  turned  out  to 
be  not  nearly  as  simple  a  matter  as  had  at  first  been  anti¬ 
cipated.  It  proved  necessary,  in  fact,  to  cover  approxi¬ 
mately  650  miles  by  car  before  I  finally  came  across  an 
informant  who  appeared  to  fulfil  the  necessary  requirements. 

The  various  places  I  visited  in  my  search  were  all 
well  known  as  M£tis  centres.  However,  owing  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing  contact  with  speakers  of  standard  French  and  to  the 


^See  footnote,  page  1. 

2 

In  his  Course  in  General  Linguistics,  Trans.  Wade  Baskin 
(New  York:Philosophical  Library,  1939) ,  Ferdinand  de 
Saussure  writes  as  follows  (page  206):  "Intercourse  spreads 
language  and  gives  it  unity.  It  acts  in  two  ways:  nega¬ 
tively,  it  prevents  dialectal  splintering  by  wiping  out  an 
innovation  whenever  and  wherever  it  springs  up;  positively, 
it  promotes  unity  by  adopting  and  spreading  an  innovation. " 
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fact  that  two  or  three  generations  of  M6tis  have  now  atten¬ 
ded  school  and  have  received  their  education  in  standard 
French,  it  proved  impossible  to  find  a  sufficiently  un¬ 
sophisticated  speaker  of  the  dialect.  Obviously,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  very  old  person  who  had  remained  apart 
from  these  standardising  influences,  but  in  every  case  I  was 
assured  that  the  only  speaker  of  the  "real"  Metis  dialect 
had  recently  died. 

Finally,  during  a  visit  to  Saint-Paul,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  several  of  the  prominent  citizens  whom  I  visited 
that,  although  most  of  the  original  Mdtis  families  had  left 
the  town,  at  least  two  old  speakers  of  the  authentic  MStis 
dialect  still  remained.  Much  encouraged,  I  decided  to  visit 
these  two  prospective  informants  (a  third  one  had  died  just 
before  my  visit).  However,  my  disappointments  were  not  yet 
over;  the  first  one  interviewed,  although  a  speaker  of  M6tis, 
refused  to  talk  to  me  in  any  other  language  than  English  on 
the  grounds  that  his  French  was  so  bad  that  he  refused  to 
talk  it  with  a  stranger.1  All  efforts  to  convince  him  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  attitude  having  failed,  I  decided  to  visit 
the  second  of  my  prospective  informants. 

Georges  Daniel  Boudreau,  a  resident  of  the  Saint- 
Paul  catholic  Old  Folks  Home,  was,  it  turned  out,  only  too 
happy  to  have  someone  to  talk  to.  He  was  in  no  way  ashamed 
of  his  dialect  and  was  in  fact  a  very  fluent  talker  -  in 
short,  an  ideal  informant.’  Mr  Boudreau,  now  83  years  old, 
first  came  to  Saint-Paul  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Apart 
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from  a  few  short  periods  elsewhere,  he  has  remained  there 
ever  since. 


B.  FIELD  PROCEDURE 

1 .  Methodology 

As  the  informant  did  not  know  English  and  as  the 
investigator  did  not  speak  Cree,  the  only  common  language 
was  French,  the  target  language  itself.  Consequently,  the 
bilingual  approach  often  used  by  descriptive  linguists  (i.e. 
eliciting  forms  in  the  target  language  by  means  of  some  other 
language  spoken  by  both  linguist  and  informant)  could  not  be 
used  and  the  interviews  had  to  take  place  in  French. 

This  enforced  monolingual  approach  held  both  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  as  far  as  the  obtaining  of  material 
was  concerned.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  dialect  to  be  studied 
was  ultimately  to  be  compared  with  the  standard  form  of  the 
language,  it  would  have  simplified  matters  if  a  questionnaire 
in  English  could  have  been  prepared  in  advance  with  a  view  to 
eliciting  particular  words  in  M6tis  which  could  then  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the  standard  language 
known  to  contain  certain  particular  phonological  features 
and  specifically  selected  for  this  reason.  This  is  the  method 
used  by  Richard  D'Alquen  in  his  study  of  G-alician  German"^. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  danger  inherent  in  this 


^■Richard  D'Alquen,  "Phonology  of  the  Galician  German  Dialect 
of  Stony  Plain,  Alberta."  (Unpublished  M.A.  dissertation, 
University  of  Alberta,  1962). 
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method;  if  the  questionnaire  is  drawn  up  in  terms  of  the 
phonemes  of  the  standard  language,  the  investigator  might 
fail  to  notice  some  distinctive  feature  in  the  dialect  being 
studied  because  he  is,  in  effect,  predisposing  himself  to 
analyse  in  terms  of  the  standard  language.  Of  course,  if 
forms  are  elicited  at  random  and  then  analysed  entirely 
without  reference  to  the  standard  language,  this  danger  no 
longer  exists.  One  can  also  avoid  the  danger,  as  Mr  D’Alquen 
did,  by  supplementing  the  questionnaire  with  recordings  of 
the  informant’s  free  and  unelicited  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviously  quite  out  of 
the  question  simply  to  ask  the  informant  to  give  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  a  standard  form  in  his  own  dialect  -  he  could 
hardly  help  being  influenced  by  the  standard  form  which  he 
would  certainly  know  to  have  prestige  value.  This  danger 
still  exists,  of  course,  when  the  interview  takes  place 
between  a  linguist  speaking  the  standard  language  and  an 
informant  speaking  his  own  dialect,  though  to  a  lesser 
extent.  As  far  as  the  present  study  is  concerned,  the  in¬ 
vestigator  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  very  fluent  talker 
who  needed  only  one  or  two  words  from  the  investigator  to 
provoke  a  whole  flood  of  dialect.  In  such  a  case,  the 
influence  of  the  standard  language  would  be  negligible. 

The  conversations  held  with  the  informant  were 
recorded  in  their  entirety  by  means  of  a  tape  recorder  and 
all  transcriptions  were  made  later,  after  the  interviews 
had  been  completed.  The  advantage  of  a  tape  recorder,  of 
course,  is  that  a  particular  form  can  be  repeated  time  and 
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time  again  until  the  investigator  is  satisfied  with  the 
accuracy  of  his  transcription,  whereas  if  the  informant  him¬ 
self  is  asked  to  keep  repeating  an  item,  he  soon  becomes 
bored  and  exasperated  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  interview 
may  be  completely  spoiled.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  hard¬ 
ly  any  transcription  at  all  was  undertaken  during  the  inter¬ 
views;  it  slows  down  the  pace  of  the  conversation  and  the 
interviewer  is  usually  so  busy  writing  that  he  does  not 
have  time  to  notice  such  very  important  things  as  lip¬ 
rounding  or  lack  of  it,  aspiration,  etc.  In  connection  with 
the  tape  recorder,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  machine 
had  no  apparent  inhibiting  effect  on  the  informant  who  was 
consistently  fluent  whatever  the  subject  of  conversation. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  M£tis  French 
is  the  extreme  paucity  of  the  vocabulary,  and  when  phrasing 
his  questions  the  interviewer  had  to  be  very  careful  to  use 
only  the  simplest  of  grammatical  constructions  and  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Despite  these  precautions,  the  informant  occasionally 
misunderstood  the  aim  of  a  question.  However,  since  he 
nevertheless  always  replied  with  a  flood  of  conversation  and 
since,  in  any  case,  the  only  aim  of  the  question  was  to 
provoke  further  utterances,  this  in  no  way  reduced  the 
value  of  the  interview.  As  soon  as  sufficient  material  had 
been  gathered,  the  process  of  phonemicization  was  begun 
following  the  method  of  Kenneth  L.  Pike^.  Basically,  the 


"^Kenneth  L.  Pike,  Phonemics:  A  Technique  for  Reducing  Lan¬ 
guages  to  Writing  (Ann  Arbor,  1947)- 
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method  consists  in  comparing  all  the  different  phonetic 
sounds  recorded  in  order  to  determine  which  of  them  are 
used  in  the  dialect  or  language  being  examined  to  produce 
a  difference  of  meaning.  Any  sounds  used  in  this  way  are 
by  definition  phohemes  and  the  remaining  sounds  are  merely 
allophones,  that  is  to  say  different  phonetic  realisations 
of  the  phonemes  resulting  from  the  different  environments 
in  which  they  are  used.  Thus,  in  Spanish,  the  phoneme  /d/ 
has  the  two  allophones  [4]  and  [d],  the  former  occurring 
finally  and  between  vowels  and  the  latter,  elsewhere. 

In  some  cases,  it  was  found  that  the  corpus  of 
material  did  not  contain  sufficient  examples  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  phonological  feature  to  make  it  possible  for  a  decision 
to  be  made  regarding  its  phonemic  status.  It  was  then 
necessary  to  arrange  a  further  interview  in  order  to  obtain 
more  material.  At  this  stage  in  the  analysis,  specific  forms 
were  required  and  it  was  necessary  to  steer  the  conversation 
in  such  a  way  that  the  informant  might  reasonably  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  use  the  forms  it  was  hoped  to  test.  In  most  cases, 
this  procedure  proved  successful. 

'//hen  the  phonological  analysis  of  the  dialect  had 
been  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  investigator,  the 
phonemic  structure  derived  was  compared  with  that  of  stan¬ 
dard  French,  in  order  to  determine  the  characteristics 
which  set  off  the  dialect  under  examination  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  language. 
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2 .  Terminology,  Symbols,  Transcription 

For  the  description  of  speech  sounds  in  their 
phonetic  aspect,  i.e.  in  the  description  of  allophonic 
variations  and  in  the  comparison  of  dialects,  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  terminology  of  R-M.S.  Heffner1.  For  the  phono¬ 
logical  description  of  the  sounds  I  have  employed  the  ter- 

2 

minology  of  C.F.Hockett  . 

The  phonetic  notation  used  in  my  transcriptions 
is  basically  that  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association 
(IPA)  .  However,  in  the  following  cases,  I  have  preferred 
certain  symbols  more  generally  used  by  North  American  lin¬ 
guists  and  which  have  the  considerable  advantage  of  being 
readily  produced  on  a  typewriter:  [§]  (IPA  [J*  ]  ) ,  [2]  (IPA 
[3])-  [a]  (IPA  taj),  [a]  (IPA  [jt]),  [5]  (IPA  [t/]),  [as] 
(IPA  [d3]). 

A  complete  table  of  symbols  used  is  given  on  the 
following  page,  followed  by  a  list  of  abbreviations  and 
diacritics . 


1-R-M.  S . Heffner ,  General  Phonetics  (Madison:  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  1950). 

P 

Charles  F.  Hockett,  A  Manual  of  Phonology  (Baltimore: 
Indiana  University  Publications  in  Anthropology  and  Lin¬ 
guistics,  Memoir  11,  1955)* 

^The  Principles  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association 

(University  College,  London,  1949). 
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Labial 

Alveolar 

Alveo- 

Velar 

Bilabial 

Palatal 

Stop  VI. 

P 

t 

k 

"  Vd. 

b 

d 

d3 

g? 

Af  fr^  VI. 

ts 

5 

"  Vd. 

i — 1 

TtJ 

dz 

dS 

Nasal 

m 

n 

h 

Lateral 

1 

Trill 

r 

R 

Spirt  VI. 

f 

s 

§ 

h 

"  Vd. 

V 

z 

2 

Semivowel 

w 

H 

D 

Front 

C  on  +r>ol 

Back 

Hnrounded  Rounded 

Hnrounded 

Rounded 

High  H. 

i 

y 

u 

"  L. 

I 

Y 

U 

Mid  H. 

.  e 

i 

A 

0 

"  L. 

e 

oe 

0 

Low 

ae 

a 

a 

x> 

Symbol  Meaning 

0  Consonant 

EF  European  French 


^This  consonant  is  really  an  apico  interdental  spirant.  It 
has  been  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
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Symbol 

Meaning 

f . 

Feminine 

FC 

French  Canadian 

H 

High  or  Higher  (vowel) 

L 

Low  or  Lower  (vowel) 

M 

Mid  (vowel) 

m. 

Masculine 

SF 

Standard  French  (includes  both  EF  and  FC) 

V 

Vowel 

Vd. 

Voiced 

VI. 

Voiceless 

[  ] 

Whatever  is  enclosed  is  transcribed 

phonetically 

/  / 

Whatever  is  enclosed  is  transcribed 

phonemically 

< 

Fronted 

> 

V 

Backed 

Raised 

Lowered 

( j) *  (d) 

Voiceless 

(cO 

G-eminate  consonant 

w 

• 

• 

Syllabic  consonant 

Long  vov/el 

(a) 

Nasalised  vowel 

(oe) 

Loss  of  lip-rounding 

T,  i 

Rising  and  falling  intonations 

A  ,  V 

Rising-falling  and  f alling-riBing  intonations 
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CHAPTER  11 


THE  PHONEMIC  NORMS 

1.  Table  of  Phonemic  Norms'*" 


Labial 

Alveolar 

Alveo- 

Yelar 

Bilabial 

Labio- 

Dental 

Palatal 

Stop 

Yl. 

P 

t 

k 

H 

Yd. 

b 

d 

g 

Nasal 

m 

n 

ft 

Lateral 

1 

Trill 

r 

Spirt 

Yl. 

f 

s 

§ 

tt 

Yd. 

V 

z 

Semivowel 

w 

d 

Front 

Central 

Back 

Unrounded 

Rounded 

Unrounded 

Rounded 

Non- 

Nasal 

H. 

i 

y 

u 

M. 

e 

oe 

© 

0 

L. 

a 

cx 

0 

Nasal 

H. 

M. 

§ 

5 

L. 

a 

"*"This  table  is  based  largely  on  phonetic,  i.e.  non-distinc- 
tive  features.  For  a  classification  based  on  distinctive 
features  only  see  Table  3,  page  20,  and  Table  4,  page  35. 
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2 .  list  of  Phonemes  with  Illustrative  Key  Words 


Phoneme 

Key  Word 

Translation 

/?/ 

/pare/ 

' same ’ 

A>/ 

/bwer/ 

’to  drink' 

A/ 

/tire/ 

’to  fire' 

/a/ 

/doe/ 

'  two ' 

A/ 

/katalik/ 

’ catholic ' 

/g/ 

/gros/ 

' big  f . ’ 

/f/ 

/f  ermi je/ 

' farmer ' 

A/ 

Aii/ 

’  town ' 

/s/ 

/sovaS/ 

' Indian ' 

A/ 

/trwozen/ 

' third ’ 

/§/ 

/§oz/ 

' thing' 

A/ 

/5or/ 

'  day ' 

A/ 

/mele/ 

'to  mix' 

A/ 

/nor/ 

'north' 

A/ 

/oriftal/ 

'moose ' 

/w/ 

/wi/ 

'  yes ' 

A/ 

/lese/ 

'to  leave' 

A/ 

/ror/ 

' rare ' 

A/ 

/rijS/ 

' nothing ' 

A/ 

/isit/ 

'here ' 

A/ 

/Ser§e/ 

'to  look  for 

A/ 

/avek/ 

'with' 

A/ 

/fyzi/ 

'  gun' 

/oe/ 

/oen/ 

'  a ,  an  f . ' 
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1  ? 

? 

' 

r\  ' 

■ 

' 

'  1 

1 

)  ? 

'  1 

'  ■  V  f 

1  „  f 

• 

0 

Phoneme 

Key  Word 

Translation 

/©/ 

/premise/ 

’first’ 

/u/ 

/patut/ 

’not  at  all’ 

/o/ 

/osi/ 

' also ’ 

/V 

/por/ 

’  for  ’ 

A/ 

/pase/ 

' passed ’ 

A/ 

/lwS/ 

'distant,  far 

/a/ 

/akor/ 

' again' 

/V 

/Ski/ 

'uncle ' 
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CHAPTER  111 


PRODUCTION  ARE  DISTRIBUTION 

OP  THE  PHONEMES 

A.  G-ENERAI 

Por  the  purposes  of  presentation,  the  various 
phonemes  of  this  ideolect  have  been  divided  into  two  major 
groups:  segmental  on  the  one  hand  and  suprasegmental ,  or 
prosodic  on  the  other.  The  former  division  includes  the 
various  qualitative  speech  sounds  and  the  latter,  such 
quantitative  features  as  stress,  intonation,  and  juncture. 

The  segmental  phonemes  are  further  divided  into  vowels, 
those  elements  within  the  syllable  which  carry  the  greatest 
amount  of  sonority,  and  consonants,  the  elements  which  fall 
to  either  side  of  these  peaks  of  sonority. 

The  two  terms  "vowel”  and  "consonant"  are  thus 
defined  functionally.  In  many  languages,  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  these  terms  at  the  phonetic  level  since  certain  of 
the  sounds  which  we  usually  consider  to  be  consonants 
(notably  the  nasals  and  liquids)  may,  in  these  languages, 
be  the  bearers  of  maximum  sonority  and  therefore,  in  a 
functional  sense,  vowels1.  In  other  languages,  those  elements 


1Por  example,  the  English  word  "heaven"  may  be  represented 
phonemically  as  /hevp/,  in  which  case,  the  /p/  is  a  vocoid 
consonant  and  bears  the  greatest  degree  of  sonority.  How¬ 
ever,  most  linguists  prefer  to  interpret  this  as  the  se¬ 
quence  /en/,  in  which  case  the  vowel  bears  greatest  sonority. 
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we  usually  consider  to  be  vowels  are,  from  a  functional 
point  of  view,  consonants.  To  avoid  the  terminological 
difficulties  involved  with  these  types  of  sound,  the  terms 
"vocoid"  (vowel-like)  and  "contoid”  (consonant-like)  are 
usually  used  when  discussing  sounds  at  the  phonetic  level^. 
Since,  in  the  ideolect  under  examination,  the  vocoids  are 
always  vowels  and  the  contoids  always  consonants,  these 
two  terms  are  redundant ^are  therefore  not  used  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  description. 

The  three  main  divisions  mentioned  above,  vowels, 
consonants,  and  prosodic  features,  are  described  in  sections 
B,  G,  and  I)  respectively  of  the  present  chapter.  The  various 
subdivisions  which  may  further  be  made  are  discussed  under 
the  respective  headings. 

B.  THE  VOWELS 

The  vowel  phonemes  can  be  adequately  differenti¬ 
ated  on  the  basis  of  three  criteria:  (1)  tongue  height 
(high,  mid,  low),  (2)  degree  of  advancement  of  tongue  (front, 
central,  back),  and  (3)  degree  of  rounding  (rounded,  unroun¬ 
ded).  What  contrasts  of  tenseness  (tense,  lax)  and  of  length 
(normal,  long)  there  are  occur  mainly  at  the  allophonic 
level  and  are  only  of  minor  importance. 


^These  are  the  terms  used  by  Pike,  op.  cit.  ,  page  13  et  seq.  , 
and  Hockett,  op.  cit.,  page  29  et  seq.  Heffner,  op.  cit., 
uses  the  terms  ’'syllabic”  and  ”non-syllabic ”  with  the  same 

meanings. 
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The  vowels  are  ten  in  number:  /i  e  a  y  oe  ©  u  o 
o  a/.  There  are  three  contrasting  tongue  heights  for  front 
unrounded  vowels,  three  for  front  rounded  vowels,  and  four 
for  back  rounded  vowels.  To  accommodate  the  extra  phoneme 
in  the  back  position,  the  back  mid  position  has  to  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  higher  and  lower. 

The  vowels  can  thus  conveniently  be  diagrammed 
as  follows :- 


High 


Mid 


Low 


Front 

Unrounded 

Front 

Rounded 

Back 

Rounded 

i 

7 

u 

oe 

0 

& 

0 

a 

© 

a 

Table  3. 

The  Vowel 

Phonemes 

Higher 

Lower 


Three  of  the  above  vowels  occur  nasalised: 

/g  a  3/.  These  are  dealt  with  after  the  non-nasal  vowels 

in  the  present  description. 

The  vowels  are  presented  in  the  following  order: 
front  unrounded  vowels,  high  to  low;  front  rounded  vowels, 
high  to  low;  back  rounded  vowels,  high  to  low. 

1 .  Non-nasal 

/i/  High  unrounded  front  vowel.  Occurs  in  all  positions 

[iv]  This  higher,  tenser  allophone  occurs  in  open  sylla- 
-bles  and  also  in  word— final  closed  syllaoleo  when 
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followed  by  the  voiced  spirants  /z/  or  /v/  (pro¬ 
bably  also  /£/ ,  though  I  have  no  examples  of  this). 
In  the  latter  case,  the  voiced  spirants  also  have 
the  effect  of  lengthening  the  vowel.  Although  this 
is  a  higher,  tenser  allophone  than  the  one  which 
follows,  it  is  never  as  high  or  as  tense  as  in 
standard  French,  either  Canadian  or  European. 

(a)  Initial 

/isit/  ’here'  (isi)1;  /i/  'he,  it'  (il). 

(b)  Medial 

/arive/  'to  arrive'  (arive);  /kazima/  'almost'  (kazi- 
ma);  /fermije/  'farmer'  (fermje);  /abita/  'inhabitant, 
settler'  (abita);  /doezijem/  'second'  (d/zijem). 

(c )  Final 

/fami/  'family'  (famij);  /wi/  'yes'  (wi);  /parti/  'left, 
gone'  (parti);  /pi/  'then'  (pifi);  /ami/  'friend'  (ami); 
/fyzi/  'gun'  (fyzi). 

[I]  This  lower,  laxer  allophone  occurs  in  all  closed 
syllables  except  those  where  lengthening  takes 
place  (i.e.  /z/,  /v/,  and  probably  /£/.  It  is 
slightly  shorter  than  [iv].  Owing  to  its  conditions 
of  occurrence,  this  allophone  is  obviously  not 
found  in  final  position. 


^All  examples  are  followed  by  their  equivalent  in  standard 
French  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  transcription 
is  phonemic. 
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( a )  Initial 


/irlade/  'Irishman'  (irlade). 

(b)  Medial 

/kimbjg/  'how  much,  how  many’  (k^bje);  /natif/  'native' 
(natif);  /vil/  'town'  (vil);  /dir/  'to  say'  (dir)1; 
/katalik/  'catholic'  (katolik). 

!  This  voiceless  allophone  occurs  sporadically  in 

unstressed  position  and,  apparently,  only  in  open 
syllables.  It  only  occurs  in  medial  position  within 
the  breath-group. 

/lamizer/  'misery,  difficulty2’  (lamizer);  /opital/ 
'hospital'  (opital);  /anivsr/  'in  winter'  (aniver). 

/e/  Mid  unrounded  front  vowel.  Occurs  in  all  positions. 

[  ae]  This  allophone  only  occurs  when  accompanied  by 
nasalisation.  It  is  described  under  the  nasal 
vowels . 

[ev]  This  higher,  tenser  allophone  occurs  in  all  open 
syllables.  Although  higher  and  tenser  than  the 
allophone  which  follows,  it  is  never  as  high  or  as 
tense  as  in  standard  French.  In  final  position, 


1In  standard  French,  a  final  /r/  lengthens  the  preceding 
vowel.  This  is  apparently  not  so  in  M6tis. 

p 

Often  used  in  this  sense  by  my  informant.  For  example,  "2e 
la  mizer  a  mar§e"  (I  have  difficulty  walking),  "il  a  la 
mizer  a  parle  kri"  (He  has  difficulty  talking  Oree).  Owing 
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this  alio phone  very  frequently  is  raised  and  cen¬ 
tralised  and  has  a  decided  [I]  quality  about  it. 
This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  past 
participle 

(a)  Initial 

/e/  ’and'  (e);  /ete/  ’summer*  (ete);  /ekri/  'written' 
(ekri);  /ekol/  'school'  (ekol);  /egliz/  'church' 
(egliz) . 

(b)  Medial 

/lese/  'to  leave’  (lese);  /metis/* 1  'Metis,  halfbreed' 
(metis);  /mez3/  'house'  (mez3  ~  mez3);  /mele/  'to  mix' 
(mele);  /pwes3/  'fish'  (pwasS);  /apremidi/  'afternoon' 
(apremidi) . 

( c )  Final 

/Same/  'never'  (Same);  /porkwe/  'why'  (purkwa);  /twe/ 
'thee'  (twa);  /arp&te/  'to  survey'  (arpate);  /kStre/ 
'to  meet'  (r&k3tre);  /pare/  'same'  (pare;)). 

[e]  This  lower,  laxer  allophone  occurs  in  all  closed 
syllables.  It  is  slightly  shorter  than  [ev]. 

(a)  Initial 

/et/  'to  be'  (etr);  /el/  'she'  (el). 

(b)  Medial 

/frer/  'brother'  (frer);  /apel/  'call'  (apel);  /bwer/ 


to  the  extreme  paucity  of  his  vocabulary,  the  M§tis  is 
frequently  forced  to  extend  the  range  of  meaning  of  his 
words . 

1/metif/  is  also  frequently  heard. 
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’to  drink'  (bwar);  /dernije/  ’last'  (dernje);  /kelke/ 
'someone'  (kelkre)  ;  /trwozen/  'third'  (trwazjem). 

[ e]  This  voiceless  allophone  occurs  sporadically  in 
unstressed  position  and  apparently  only  in  open 
syllables  as  in  the  case  of  voiceless  /i/.  It 
occurs  only  in  medial  position  within  the  breath- 
group. 

/oenekol/  'a  school’  (ynekol);  /oenegliz/  'a  church' 
(ynegliz) . 

/a/  Low  unrounded  front  vowel.  Occurs  in  all  positions. 

[  a> ]  This  slightly  backed  allophone  occurs  regularly 

in  final  position^".  It  is  also  frequent  within  the 
word  in  unstressed  closed  syllables  before  /r/, 
but  this  alternation  is  not  regular. 

/pa/  'not'  (pa);  /ga/  'fellow'  (ga);  /dwa/  'must' 

(dwa);  /ra/  'rat'  (ra);  /bwa/  'wood'  (bwa). 

[a]  ~  [a<]  This  allophone  occurs  in  all  other  positions 
though  the  precise  point  of  articulation  varies  as 
shown.  The  less  common  forward  position  is  occasio¬ 
nally  even  as  far  forward  as  the  [ae]  position. 

(a)  Initial 

/a§te/  ’to  buy'  (aSte);  /arive/  'to  arrive'  (arive); 


^"However,  not  in  such  words  as  /la/  'the  f.  '  (la),  /a/  'to' 
(a),  /sa/  'his,  her  f . '  (sa).  These  words  are  proclitic  in 
character  in  that  are  always  followed  by  some  other  word 
with  which  they  combine  within  the  breath— group.  This  means 
that  they  can  never  occur  finally. 
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/ami/  *  friend '  (ami);  /apel/  ’call’  (apel);  /av&/ 
’before'  (ava);  /apre/  'after'  (apre);  /avek/  'with' 

( ave  k ) . 

(b)  Medial 

/kapab/  'capable'  (kapabl);  /kat/  'four'  (katr) ;  /pare/ 
'same'  (pare;j);  /parasjS/  'operation'  (operas 
/kanajg/  'Canadian'  (canadje);  /katalik/  'catholic' 
(katolik) . 

/y/  High  rounded  front  vowel.  Not  recorded  in  initial 

position;  in  the  one  place  in  my  data  where  it  might 
have  occurred,  in  the  standard  French  word  une  /yn/, 
it  has  apparently  been  lowered  to  the  mid,  rounded, 
front  vowel  /oe/.  It  is  always  much  lower  than  in 
standard  French  and  is  generally  realised  as  the 
rounded  equivalent  of  [I],  usually  symbolised  as  [Yj. 
It  is  also  lexer  and  is  not  so  much  rounded  as  in 
standard  French.  Qb  counteract  the  lessening  of  the 
degree  of  contrast  between  the  /i/  and  /y/  phonemes 
resulting  from  the  sometimes  considerable  loss  of 
rounding,  the  /y/  phoneme  is  also  frequently  centred. 

(a)  Medial 

/rymatizm/  'rheumatism'  (rymatizm);  /syr/  'sure'  (syr); 
/fyzi/  'gun,  rifle'  (fyzi);  /plyzjoer/  'several' 
(plyzjoer) ;  /plys/  'more'  (ply  ~  plys);  /byve/  'drank' 

( byve ) . 

(b)  Final 

/vy/  'seen'  (vy);  /dy/  'of  the  m. '  (ay);  /vady/  'sold' 
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(vady);  /ty/  ‘thou*  (ty);  /v©ny/  ’come’  (vany). 

/oe/  Mid  rounded  front  vowel.  Occurs  in  all  positions. 

Lip  rounding  is  always  much  less  than  in  standard 
French  and  is  sometimes  almost  completely  la^c-King. 

[ce~]  This  raised  allophone  occurs  in  final  position.  It 
is  never  as  high  as  standard  French  ///. 

/vjoe/  'old*  (vj/);  /doe/  'two'  (d/);  /poe/  'little' 
(p/)  • 

[oe]  Occurs  elsewhere. 

(a)  Initial 

/oen/  'a,  an  f . '  (yn);  /oer/  'hour'  (oer). 

(b)  Medial 

/soer/  'sister'  (soer);  /noef/  'nine'  (noef);  /2oen/ 
'young'  (2/n);  /moer/  'die  3pl. '  (moer);  /doezijem/ 
'second'  (d/zjem);  /soel/  'single,  only,  alone'  (soel). 

/©/  Low  rounded  front  vowel.  Does  not  occur  in  initial 
position.  For  does  it  occur  in  final  position  in  the 
breath-group,  such  words  as  do  contain  the  vowel  in 
final  position  (e.g.  /l©/  'the  m. ' ,  /de/  'of')  being 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  must  always  be  followed 
by  some  other  word  in  close  syntactic  relationship 
and  thus  pronounced  within  the  same  breath-group. 

This  vowel  is  rendered  even  more  rare  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  elided  whenever  this  will  not 
result  in  the  formation  of  an  unpronounceable  conso¬ 
nant  group.  In  this  case,  however,  its  presence  is 
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usually  felt.  If  the  first  consonant  in  the  new 
cluster  (the  consonant  which  would  have  preceded 
the  /©/  had  it  been  pronounced)  is  a  stop,  it  is 
fully  released,  a  thing  which  would  not  happen  in 
a  normal  cluster.  In  the  case  of  the  continuants 
there  is  instead  a  slight  lengthening  of  the  con¬ 
sonant.  This  special  kind  of  juncture  is  clearly  an 
allophone  of  /©/.  It  is  symbolised  [*]. 

[*]  Described  above. 

/ptit/  [p’tit]  ’small  f . ’  (petit);  /amne/  [am'ne]  'to 
bring’  (am©ne);  /alma/  [ al * ma]  ’German'  (alema); 
/SmSdfer/  [§*medfer]  'railway'  (§©medfer). 

[©]  Before  /r/,  this  allophone  is  often  pronounced 

lower  and  further  back  and  has  a  distinct  [<x] 
quality  about  it  (e.g.  /2©rest/  f  2©v>rest]  ’I  stay'). 
/§©/■*■  'I'  (2©);  /katr©v§/  ’^wghty'  (katreve);  /s©lwi  ki/ 
’the  one  who'  (s©lifi  ki);  /premije/  'first'  (premje); 
/iv©r/  'winter'  (iver). 

/u/  High  rounded  back  vowel.  Occurs  in  all  positions. 

[u]  ~  [uv]  This  higher,  tenser  allophone  occurs  in 

all  open  syllables  and  also  in  closed  final  sylla¬ 
bles  when  followed  by  /z/  or  /v/  (probably  also  /2/ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  higher  allophone  of  /i/).  In 


■^The  full  form  of  this  word  was  only  recorded  once  in  all  my 
data,  the  vowel  being  elided  in  all  other  cases. 
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this  latter  position,  considerable  lengthening  and 
lowering  of  the  vowel  takes  place  and  this  allo- 
phone  might  better  be  represented  phonetically  by 
the  symbol  [o~].  This  lowering  also  takes  place 
before  /z/  in  non-final  positions  (e.g.  /kuzg/ 
[ko~z3]  ’cousin’,  /nuzot/  [no~zot]  ’us’)  but  in  this 
case  there  is  no  lengthening.  Although  this  is  a 
higher  and  tenser  allophone  than  the  one  which 
follows,  it  is  only  rarely  as  high  or  as  tense  as 
in  standard  French. 

(a)  Initial 

/uvrije/  ’workman’  (uvrije);  /uv/  ’opens’  (uvr). 

(b)  Medial 

/truve/  'to  find’  (truve);  /2u/  ’play’  (2u);  /duz/ 
’twelve’  (duz);  /nuzot/  ’us  (emphatic)'  (nuzotr); 

/kuze/  ’cousin’  (kuze). 

( c )  Final 

/boku/  ’much,  many’  (boku);  /partu/  ’every  where’ 

(partu) . 

This  lower,  laxer  allophone  occurs  in  all  closed 
syllables  except  those  where  lengthening  occurs 
(see  description  of  previous  allophone).  It  is 
slightly  shorter  than  the  previous  allophone.  It 
was  not  recorded  in  initial  position  and,  owing 
to  its  conditions  of  occurrence,  it  obviously  is 
never  found  in  final  position. 

/patut/  ’not  at  all'  (padytu);  /but/  'end'  (bu);  /grup/ 
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'group'  (grup);  /tut/  'all'  (tut). 

/o/  Higher  mid  back  rounded  vowel.  Occurs  in  all  posi- 
tions . 

(a)  Initial 

/osi/  ’also’  (osi);  /ot/  ’other’  (otr);  /otel/  ’hotel’ 
( otel ) ;  / opital/  ’hospital'  (opital);  /o/  'to  the  m. ' 
(o);  /ot on/  'autumn'  (oton). 

(b)  Medial 

/§oz/  ’thing'  (§oz);  /sovaS/  ’Indian1’  (sova2);  /boku/ 
'much,  many'  (boku);  /asosije/  ’colleague’  (asosje); 
/nuzot/  'we  (emphatic)'  (nuzotr). 

( c )  Pinal 

/fo/  'is  necessary’  (fo);  /o/  ’water’  (o);  /bo/  ’fine, 
beautiful’  (bo). 

/o/  Lower  mid  rounded  back  vowel.  Occurs  in  all  posi¬ 
tions. 

[x>j  This  allophone  always  occurs  in  final  position, 
/mwo/  ’month’  (mwa) ;  /labo/  ’yonder’  (laba);  /trwo/ 
’three’  (trwa);  /krwo/  ’think’  (krwa) . 

[o]  Occurs  before  /r/  and  /z/  which  also  have  the 
effect  of  lengthening  the  vowel. 


1In  European  French,  the  word  "sauvage"  is  only  used  in  a 
pejorative  sense  when  referring  to  persons.  In  Canada, 
however,  the  word  is  commonly  used  with  the  meaning 
’Indian’  and  has  no  pejorative  connotation. 
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(a.)  Initial 

/oriflal/  ’moose'  (orinal);  /trwozen/  ’third’  (trwazjem). 
(b )  Medial 

/mor/  ’dead’  (mor);  /akor/  'again'  (akor);  /2or/  ’day’ 
(5ur);  /porkwe/  ’why'  (purkwa);  /por/  'for'  (pur); 

/nor/  'north'  (nor);  /ror/  'rarely'  (rar)1. 

[A>]  ~  [0<]  This  allophone  occurs  in  all  other  posi¬ 
tions  . 

(a)  Initial 
/ om/  ’ man '  ( om ) • 

( b )  Medial 

/gros/  'big,  large  f . ’  (gros);  /kom/  'like'  (kom); 

/bros/  'brush'  (bros);  /don/  'gives'  (don);  /parol/ 

p 

'word,  language  '  (parol ); /komas/  'starts'  (komas); 
/koloni/  'colony'  (koloni). 

/a/  Low  grounded  back  vowel.  This  phoneme  is  very  rare 

in  this  ideolect  and  only  occurs  in  medial  position. 

It  is  usually  pronounced  in  a  raised  position  and 
has  a  distinct  [o]  quality  about  it.  In  view  of  this, 
together  with  its  limited  distribution,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  treat  this  sound  as  an  allophone  of  /o/. 


"*"Standard  French,  of  course,  has  the  adverb  "rarement",  but 
M4tis  often  uses  the  adjective  instead. 

2 

This  word  is  not  used  in  standard  French  when  talking  about 
a  particular  language.  However,  my  informant  uses  /lag/  and 
/parol/  with  the  same  meaning. 
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However,  in  medial  position,  /o/  is  realised  as  the 
allophone  [  o < ]  and  contrasts  quite  clearly  with  /ex/. 
This  means  that,  if  /a/  is  allocated  to  the  phoneme 
/o/,  the  [o<]  allophone  of  the  latter  will  either 
have  to  be  reallocated  to  another  phoneme,  which  is 
impossible  within  the  existing  framework  of  contrasts, 
or  given  the  status  of  a  phoneme,  a  solution  which 
has  no  advantage  over  the  one  actually  adopted  and 
which,  moreover,  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  making 
M6tis  French  seem  more  remote  from  standard  French 
than  it  really  is. 

/batis/  ’building’  (batis);  /pase/  ’passed'  (pose); 
/bati/  'built'  (bati). 

2.  Nasal 

/§/^  Mid  unrounded  nasalised  front  vowel.  Occurs  in  all 
positions.  When  accompanied  by  nasalisation,  this 
vowel  is  actually  realised  as  a  low,  unrounded,  front 


^The  usual  symbol  for  this  sound  is  [s].  This  is  all  right 
for  standard  French  where  /e/  is  a  separate  phoneme,  but 
in  this  ideolect  [e]  is  in  complementary  distribution  with 
the  other  allophones  of  /e/  and,  therefore,  not  phonemi- 
cally  distinct.  For  this  reason,  it  has  seemed  better  to 
use  the  symbol  of  the  phoneme  and  not  that  of  the  allo¬ 
phone,  although  [e]  would  in  fact  indicate  more  closely 
the  actual  position  of  articulation  (which  is  in  fact,  in 
both  standard  French  and  the  dialect  studied,  [ae]). 
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vowel  [ae].  This  vowel  is  lengthened  in  a  closed 
syllable  at  the  end  af  a  breath-group. 

(a)  Initial 

/e/  ’a,  an,  one  m.  '  (oe);  /Skapab/  ’incapable’  (eka- 
pabl ) . 

(b)  Medial 

/sSkat/  ’fifty'  (sekat);  /prSta/  'spring'  (preta); 
/SemSdfer/  'railway'  ( Samedfer) ;  /sSk /  'five'  (sek). 

(c)  Final 

/kelkd/  ’someone'  (kelkoe);  /k±mhj£/  ’how  much,  how 
many'  (kSbjg);  /Sijg/1  'dog'  (§38);  /iwg/  'distant' 
(lwg);  /rij§/  'nothing'  (rjS)j  /mat§/  'morning' 

(mate ) . 

/a/  Low  unrounded  nasalised  front  vowel.  Occurs  in  all 
positions.  This  vowel  is  lengthened  in  a  closed 
syllable  at  the  end  of  a  breath-group. 

(a)  Initial 

/a/  'in'  (a);  /akor/  'again'  (akor);  /agle/  'English' 
(agle);  /afa/  'child'  (afa);  /avwaje/  'to  send' 
(avwaje) . 

(b)  Medial 

/swasat/  'sixty'  (swasat);  /patut/  'not  at  all'  (pa- 
dytu) ;  /dima§/  'Sunday'  (dima§);  /lag/  'language' 


^These  words,  monosyllabic  in  SP,  are  always  articulated  as 
two  distinct  syllables.  See  also  /mefija/  'careful,  sus¬ 
picious',  /marine/  'married',  /fermije/  'farmer',  etc., 
which  also  have  an  extra  syllable. 
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(lag);  /vady/  ’sold*  (vady);  /arpate/  'to  survey’ 

( arpate ) . 

(c)  Final 

/kazima/  ’almost’  (kazima) ;  /pra/  ’to  take’  (pradr); 
/krworija/  ’believer’  (krwaja);  /koma/  ’how'  (koma); 
/I3ta/  ’a  long  time’  (13ta) ;  /g a/  ’glove’  (ga). 

/^/  Mid  rounded  nasalised  back  vowel.  Occurs  in  all 
positions.  This  vowel  is  lengthened  in  a  closed 
syllable  at  the  end  of  a  breath-group. 

(a)  Initial 

/V  ’one  (pronoun)'  (o);  /3kl/  ’uncle’  (3kl). 

(b)  Medial 

/kotre/  'to  meet'  (rakStre);  /m3t/  ’people'  (m3d); 
/k3pra/  ’understand’  (k3pra);  /lota/  ’a  long  time' 
(13ta);  /kota/  ’pleased’  (k3ta) . 

(c)  Final 

/pwes3/  ’fish’  (pwaso);  /n3/  ’no’  (n3);  /gars3/  ’boy’ 
(gars3);  /parasjo/  ’operation’  (operasjS);  /b3/  'good' 
(b3). 


0.  THE  CONSONANTS 

The  large  majority  of  the  consonant  phonemes  of 
this  ideolect  can  be  adequately  differentiated  on  the  basis 
of  three  criteria:  (1)  Manner  of  Articulation  (stop,  spirant, 
nasal  sonorant,  oral  sonorant),  (2)  Position  of  Articulation 
(labial,  apical,  dorsal),  (3)  Voicing  (absent  or  present). 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  liquids  /!/  and  /r/,  as  the 
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position  of  articulation  (apical)  and  the  manner  of  arti¬ 
culation  (oral  sonorant)  are  the  same,  yet  another  criterion, 
a  further  subdivision  of  the  contrast  of  manner  (lateral  vs. 
trill)  has  to  be  employed. 

Relying  upon  distributional  criteria,  rather  than 
upon  the  articulatory  criteria  so  far  employed,  an  alterna¬ 
tive  method  of  classification  would  be  to  divide  the  oral 
sonorants  into  glides  and  non-glides  but,  even  then,  the 
problem  of  differentiating  between  the  /\/  and  the  /r/  pho¬ 
nemes  would  still  remain. 

Yet  another  method  is  to  make  a  threefold  division 
of  the  oral  sonorants  into  laterals,  trills,  and  semivowels, 
but  this  would  result  in  our  having  only  one  consonant  under 
each  of  the  headings  "lateral'1  and  "trill"  and  would  fail  to 
bring  out  sufficiently  the  contrast  of  position  which  appears 
to  be  far  more  basic  to  the  network  of  contrasts. 

With  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  critical 
contrasts  to  a  minimum  and  thus  simplifying  the  classifica¬ 
tion,  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  former  solution  of  grou¬ 
ping  the  /w  1  r  j/  phonemes  together  under  the  single 
heading  of  "oral  sonorants".  This  grouping  is  strongly 
supported  by  distributional  criteria,  notably  the  fact  that 
these  four  consonants  all  behave  in  a  similar  manner  when 
combining  with  other  consonants  to  form  clusters  .  This 
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See 


page 


57  et  seq. 
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gives  us  the  following  near- symmetrical  system  of  contrasts :- 


Labial 

Apical 

Dorsal 

P 

t 

k 

Stop 

b 

d 

g 

f 

s 

S 

Spirant 

V 

z 

2 

Nasal 

Sonorant 

m 

n 

a 

Oral 

Sonorant 

w 

1  r 

VI. 


Vd. 


VI. 


Vd. 


Table  4.  The  Consonant  Phonemes 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  there  is  a 
symmetrical  system  of  six  stop  consonants;  three  pairs, 
contrasting  in  position  of  articulation,  each  consisting 
of  a  voiceless  and  a  voiced  member:  /p  b/,  /t  d/,  /k  g/. 
There  is  also  a  symmetrical  system  of  six  spirants,  paired 
in  exactly  the  same  way:  /f  v/,  /s  z/,  /§  S/.  The  three 
nasals  /m  n  h/  have  the  same  three  points  of  articulation 
as  the  stops  and  spirants,  but  the  voicing  contrast  is 
lacking.  The  oral  sonorants  have  the  same  three  contrasts 
of  position  as  the  other  groups  and,  in  common  with  the 
nasal  sonorants,  lack  the  voicing  contrast.  However,  as 
there  are  two  phonemes  in  the  apical  oral  sonorant  position, 
a  division  into  lateral  vs.  trill  has  to  be  made.  The  oral 

sonorants  are:  /w  1  r  3/. 
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In  the  following  section,  the  consonant  phonemes 
are  described  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  except  that  /w/  is  placed  after 
/l/  and  /r/  so  that  the  two  semivowels  will  be  together. 

1 .  The  Stops 

/p/  Voiceless  bilabial  stop.  Tension  usually  fortis. 

Occurs  in  all  positions  but  is  much  less  frequent  in 
the  medial  and  especially  in  the  final  positions.  In 
initial  and  medial  positions,  immediately  before 
vowels,  this  phoneme  is  accompanied  by  a  fair  amount 
of  aspiration.  Has  only  a  single  allophone. 

(a)  Initial 

/patut/  ’not  at  all’  (padytu);  /porkwe/  'why'  (purkwa); 
/pre/  ’near’  (pre);  /premise/  'first'  (premje); 

/pwesb/  'fish*  (pwasS). 

( b)  Medial 

/Skapab/  'incapable'  (ekapabl);  /apre/  ’after’  (apre); 
/arpate/  ’to  survey'  (arpate);  /rapel/  ’recall' 

(rapel);  /kbpra/  'understand'  (kbpra) . 

(c )  Final 

/grup/  ’group’  (grup) ;  /kup/  ’cuts'  (kup). 

/Id/  Voiced  bilabial  stop.  Tension  lenis.  Occurs  in  all 

positions  but  less  common  in  medial  and  final  posi¬ 
tions.  Has  only  a  single  allophone. 

(a)  Initial 

/bwer/  ’drink'  (bwar);  /but/  'end'  (bu);  /boku/  'much, 
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many’  (boku);  /bS/  ’well,  good’  (bje);  /bla/  ’white' 
(bla);  /bor/  ’side'  (bor). 

(b)  Medial 

/alber/  ’Albert'  (alber);  /kimbje/  'how  much,  how 
many’  (k3b;je);  /abita/  'inhabitant'  (abita);  /labo/ 
’yonder'  (laba). 

( c )  Final 

/gkapab/  'incapable'  (skapabl). 

/t/  Voiceless  apico-alveolar  stop.  Tension  usually 
fortis.  Occurs  in  all  positions.  In  initial  and 
medial  positions,  immediately  before  vowels,  this 
phoneme  is  accompanied  by  a  fair  amount  of  aspira¬ 
tion. 

[t^]  ~  [ts]  This  allophone  appears  regularly  before 
the  high  front  vowel  phonemes  /i/  and  /y/.  The 
phoneme  is  sometimes  even  realised  as  the  affri¬ 
cate  [5]  in  this  position  (e.g.  /batis/  [baSIs] 
’building'  (batis)). 

(a)  Initial 

/ty/  'kills'  (ty);  /tire/  'to  shoot'  (tire). 

(b)  Medial 

/parti/  'gone  away,  left'  (parti);  /rymatizm/  'rheuma¬ 
tism'  (rymatizm);  /bati/  'built'  (bati);  /natif/ 
'native'  (natif);  /metis/  'Metis,  halfbreed'  (metis). 

[t]  Found  in  all  other  positions. 
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(a)  Initial 


/ter§/  ’land’  (tere);  /trwozen/  'third’  (trwazjem); 
/travaj/  'work'  (travaj);  /tut/  'all'  (tu);  /twe/ 
'thou'  (twa);  /t&/  'time,  weather'  (ta). 

(b)  Medial 

/patat/  'patent,  lease'  (patat);  /katalik/  'catholic' 
(katolik);  /otel/  'hotel'  (otel);  /patut/  'not  at  all' 
(padytu);  /ete/  'summer'  (ete). 

(c)  Final 

/isit/  ’here'  (isi);  /m3t/  'people'  (m5d);  /ot/  'other' 
(otr);  /nuzot/  'we  (emphatic)'  (nuzotr);  /et/  'to  be' 

(e  tr ) . 

/d/  Voiced  apico-alveolar  stop.  Tension  lenis.  Occurs 

in  all  positions  but  is  not  common  in  final  position. 

[d^]  ~  [dz]  This  allophone  occurs  before  the  high 
front  vowel  phonemes  /i/  and  /y/. 

(a)  Initial 

/dy/  'of  the  m. '  (dy);  /dir/  'to  say'  (dir);  /dimaS/1 
'Sunday'  (dimaS). 

(b)  Medial 

/vady/  'sold'  (vady);  /samdi/  'Saturday'  (samdi); 
/apremidi/  'afternoon'  (apremidi). 


^This  word  was  actually  realised  phonetically  as  [  d_2ima§]  . 
Compare  the  corresponding  allophone  of  /t/  on  previous 
page. 
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[d]  This  voiceless  allophone  occurs  when,  usually 
through  the  disappearance  of  the  unstressed  /©/ 
in  the  word  /d©/  'of',  the  /d/  phoneme  finds 
itself  immediately  in  front  of  a  voiceless  conso¬ 
nant. 

/§©medfer/  ’railway'  (&©mgdfer);  /dsetalber/  ’from 
Saint-Albert’  (dsetalber);  /dmezafa/^  'of  my  children' 
(dmezafa);  /padpara/  'no  parents'  (padpara). 

[d]  Although  genuine  long,  or  geminated,  consonants 
do  not  occur  in  this  ideolect,  it  does  sometimes 
happen  that,  through  the  elision  of  unstressed  /©/ 
in  the  word  /ds/  'of',  two  /d/  phonemes  fall  to¬ 
gether,  in  which  case  they  are  pronounced  as  a 

2 

single  long  consonant. 

/dir/  ’to  say’  (d©  dir). 

[d]  Pound  in  all  other  positions. 

(a)  Initial 

/doe/  'two'  (d/);  /dernije/  'last'  (dsrnje);  /dwa/ 
'must'  (dwa);  /doezijem/  'second'  (d/zjem);  /don/ 
'gives'  (don). 


1A1 though  the  /d/  actually  precedes  a  voiced  consonant  in 
this  instance,  it  was  clearly  devoiced.  This  is  the  only 
time  such  a  thing  was  recorded  and  is  apparently  without 
any  definable  reason. 

2This  could  theoretically  happen  with  other  consonants  too, 
but  this  was  the  only  example  recorded. 
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(b)  Medial 


/irlade/  ’Irish'  (irlade);  /garde/  'looked  after' 
(garde) . 

( c )  Final 

/malad/  'sick'  (malad). 

Voiceless  dorso-velar  stop.  Tension  usually  fortis 
Occurs  in  all  positions.  In  initial  and  medial 
positions,  immediately  before  vowels,  this  phoneme 
is  accompanied  by  a  fair  amount  of  aspiration.  Has 
only  one  allophone. 

(a)  Initial 

/kotre/  'to  meet'  (rakStre);  /kazima/  'almost'  (kazi¬ 
ma);  /kimbjg/  'how  much,  how  many'  (kSbje);  /krwo/ 
'think,  believe'  (krwa) ;  /krworija/  'believer' 
(krwaja) . 

(b)  Medial 

/sgkat/  'fifty'  (sdkat);  /Skapab/  'incapable'  (eka- 
pabl ) ;  Aelk§/  'someone'  (kelkoe)  ;  /porkwe/  'why' 
(purkwa) ;  /ekol/  'school'  (ekol). 

( 0 )  Final 

/s3k/  ’five’  (sgk);  /avek /  'with'  (avek);  /lak/  'lake 
(lak) ;  /katalik/  'catholic'  (katolik). 

Voiced  dorso-velar  stop.  Tension  lenis.  Occurs  in 
all  positions.  Only  a  single  allophone. 

( a)  Initial 


/gars3/  'boy'  (gars3);  /ga/  'fellow'  (ga);  /grup/ 


. 
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’group’  (grup);  /ga/  ’glove’  (ga);  /gros/  ’big  f .  ' 
(gros);  /garde/  ’looked  after’  (garde). 

(b)  Medial 

/agle/  ’English’  (agle);  /egliz/  ’church’  (egliz); 
/magazS/  ’shop’  (magaze). 

( c )  Pinal 

/lag/  ’language’  (lag). 

2 •  The  Spirants 

/f/  Voiceless  labio-dental  spirant.  Tension  usually 
fortis.  Occurs  in  all  positions. 

(a)  Initial 

/fami/  ’family’  (farnij);  /fermije/  ’farmer’  (fermje); 
/fwe/  ’time’  (fwa);  /fyzi/  ’rifle,  gun’  (fyzi);  /fer/ 
’to  make,  do’  (fer);  /fi/  ’daughter'  (fij). 

(b)  Medial 

/§»m§dfer/  ’railway’  (§©medfer);  /afa/  ’child’  (afa); 
/mefija/  ’careful,  suspicious'  (mefja). 

( c )  Pinal 

/noef/  ’nine'  (noef);  /natif/  ’native'  (natif). 

/v/  Voiced  labio-dental  spirant.  Tension  lenis.  Not 

recorded  in  final  position,  though  it  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  does  exist. 

(a)  Initial 

/vjoe/  ’old’  (vj/);  /vot/  'your'  (votr) ;  /vwer/  'to 
see’  (vwar);  /vil/  ’town’  (vil);  /vi/  ’life’  (vi); 
/vady/  ’sold’  (vady);  /vwajaSe/  ’to  travel'  (vwajaSe). 
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(b)  Medial 


/travaje/  'to  work'  (travaje);  /iver/  'winter'  (iver); 
/sova5/  'Indian'  (sovafc)1;  /uvrije/  'workman'  (uvrije); 
/save/  'knew'  (save). 

/s/  Voiceless  api co-gingival  or  apico-alveolar  rill  spi¬ 
rant.  Tension  fortis.  Occurs  in  all  positions.  There 
is  only  one  allophone,  although  the  actual  position 
of  articulation  may  vary  between  the  gingival  and 
the  alveolar  positions. 

(a)  Initial 

/soer/  ’sister'  (soer);  /swasat/  'sixty'  (swasat); 

/ s©lwi  ki/  'the  one  who'  (seltji  ki);  /syr/  'sure'  (syr); 
/sa/  'hundred'  (sa);  /soel/  ’only,  alone'  (soel). 

(b)  Medial 

/isit/  'here'  (isi);  /lese/  'left'  (lese);  /pwes3/ 

'fish'  (pwaso);  /asosije/  'associate'  (asosje); 

/paras j3/  'operation'  (operasjb);  /frase/  'French' 

(frase ) . 

( c )  Final 

/metis/  'M6tis,  halfbreed'  (metis);  /plas/  'place^' 
(plas) ;  /p&s/  'think'  (pas);  /§as/  'hunt'  (§as);  /sis/ 
'six'  (sis);  /komas/  'start'  (komas);  /plys/  'more' 
(plys). 

"^See  footnote,  page  29* 

2 

With  this  meaning,  this  is  an  anglicism  unknown  to  European 
French  but  very  common  in  Canada. 
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/z/  Voiced  apico-gingival  or  apico-alveolar  rill  spi¬ 
rant.  Tension  lenis.  There  is  only  one  allophone, 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  its  voiceless  equivalent, 
the  actual  position  of  articulation  may  vary  between 

the  gingival  and  alveolar  positions.  Not  recorded 
initially. 

(a)  Medial 

/mizer/  'misery,  difficulty^'  (mizer);  /doezijem/ 
’second'  (d/zijem);  /nuzot/  'we  (emphatic)'  (nuzotr); 
/trwozen/  'third'  (trwazjem);  /kazima/  'almost' 

(kazima) . 

(b)  Final 

/duz/  'twelve'  (duz)j  /§oz/  'thing'  (§oz);  /egliz/ 
'church'  (egliz). 

/§/  Voiceless  lamino-gingival  surface  spirant.  Tension 
lenis.  Occurs  in  all  positions.  In  standard  French, 
this  spirant  is  articulated  in  the  alveolar  position 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  lip  roun¬ 
ding.  In  this  ideolect,  the  lip  rounding  and  tension 
disappear  and  the  position  of  articulation  is  often 
so  far  forward  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  this  phoneme  and  the  apico-alveolar  rill 
spirant  /s/.  Thus  one  hears  [ soz]  for  /§oz/,  /§er§e/ 
becomes  [serse],  etc. 


^See  footnote  2,  page  22. 
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(a)  Initial 


/Serge/  'to  look  for'  (SerSe);  /§as/  'hunt'  (Sas); 
/Semedfer/  'railway'  (Semedfer);  /Sije/  'dog'  (Sjg); 
/§er/  'dear,  expensive'  (Ser);  /§oz/  'thing'  (§oz). 

(b)  Medial 

/kaSe/  'to  hide'  (kaSe);  /marge/  'to  walk'  (marge); 
/aste/  'to  buy'  (a§te);  /Serge/  'to  look  for'  (Serse). 

( o )  Final 

/dimaS/  'Sunday'  (dimaS). 

/g/  Voiced  1 amino -gingival  surface  spirant.  Tension 
lenis.  Occurs  in  all  positions.  As  in  the  case  of 
/§/,  the  lip  rounding  and  tension  of  standard  French 
disappear,  and  the  extreme  forward  position  of  arti¬ 
culation  frequently  eliminates  the  contrast  /z/-/g/. 
Thus  one  hears  [zame]  for  /game/,  [vwajaze]  for 
/vwajaSe/,  [uvraz]  for  /uvrag/,  etc. 

( a )  Initial 

/g©/  'I'  (g©);  /game/  'never'  (Same);  /Sor/  'day' 
(gur);  /goen/  'young’  (goen);  /gu/  ’play’  (gu). 

(b)  Medial 

/vwajage/  ’to  travel’  (vwajage);  /mage/  'to  eat’ 

(mage) . 

(c)  Final 

/sovaS/  'Indian1'  (sovaS);  /mS.i/  'eats'  (maS); 

/uvrag/  'work'  (uvrag). 


1See  footnote,  page  29« 
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3.  The  Nasal  Sonorants 


/m/  Voiced  "bilabial  nasal.  Tension  lenis.  Occurs  in  all 
positions. 

[m]  This  voiceless  allophone  occurs  in  two  distinct 

O 

situations:  (1)  when  it  is  the  last  element  in  a 
final  consonant  cluster,  e.g.  /rymatizm/  ’rheuma¬ 
tism’  (rymatizm);  (2)  when,  through  the  elision 
of  unstressed  /©/,  especially  in  the  word  /me/ 

’me’  (me),  the  /m/  finds  itself  immediately  in 
front  of  a  voiceless  consonant,  e.g.  /vjemtruve/ 
'comes  to  find  me'  ( v jgmetruve) . 

[m]  Occurs  in  all  other  situations. 

(a)  Initial 

/mot/  ’people’  (mod);  /mwe/  'me'  (mwa) ;  /marije/ 

'to  marry’  (marje);  /mele/  'to  mix'  (mele);  /mer/ 
’mother’  (mer);  /mor/  ’died’  (mor);  /mezo/  ’house’ 
(mezo  ~  mezS). 

(b)  Medial 

/fami/  ’family’  (famij);  /premise/  'first'  (premje); 
/koma/  ’how'  (koma);  /dim§.§/  ’Sunday’  (dimaS); 
/apremidi/  ’afternoon'  (apremidi);  /amene/  ’to  bring' 

(amene) . 

(c)  Final 

/mem/  ’even’  (mem);  /om/  ’man’  (om);  /doezi j em/ 
’second'  (d/zjem);  /fam/  ’wife’  (fam);  /kom/  'like' 

(kom) . 
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Voiced  apico-alveolar  nasal.  Tension  lenis.  Only- 
one  allophone  occurring  in  all  positions. 


/n/ 


(a)  Initial 

/noef/  'nine'  (noef);  /natif/  'native'  (natif);  /n3/ 
'no'  (n3);  /nor/  'north'  (nor);  /nuzot/  'we  (emphatic)' 
(nuzotr);  /v©ny/  'come'  (veny). 

( b)  Medial 

/ane/  'year'  (ane);  /dernije/  'last'  (derate);  /kanajS/ 
’Canadian'  (kanadjg);  /koloni/  'colony*  (koloni); 
/kanar/  'duck'  (kanar);  /amene/  'to  bring’  (amene). 

(c)  Pinal 

/oen/  'a,  an,  one  f . '  (yn) ;  /trwozen/  'third' 

(trwazjem);  /oton/  'autumn'  (oton);  /don/  'give'  (don); 
/5oen/  'young'  (5oen);  /miten/  'knitting'  (mi ten). 

/ft/  Voiced  fronto-palatal  nasal.  Tension  lenis.  Only 
one  allophone.  My  data  contain  only  one  example  of 
this  phoneme,  in  the  medial  position.  In  view  of 
this,  one  is  tempted  to  treat  this  as  a  cluster 
/nj/  and  thus  reduce  the  total  inventory  of  phonemes 
by  one.  However,  if  standard  Prench  is  anything  to 
go  by  (and  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.'),  it 
might  possibly  turn  up  in  final  position,  in  which 
case  it  should  definitely  be  treated  as  a  separate 
phoneme  since  final  clusters  ending  in  /j/  do  not 
otherwise  occur.  As  things  stand  at  present,  the 
phonemic  status  of  this  sound  is  doubtful  since 
medial  clusters  ending  in  /j/  do  occur. 
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/orifial/  'moese  '  (oriflal). 


4 .  The  Oral  Sonorants 

/!/  Voiced  apico-alveolar  lateral.  Occurs  in  all  posi¬ 
tions. 

[1]  This  voiceless  allophone  occurs  in  two  distinct 

circumstances:  (1)  as  the  final  element  of  a  final 
consonant  cluster,  e.g.  /3kl/  ’uncle’  (3kl);  (2) 
when,  through  the  elision  in  fast  speech  of  the 
unstressed  /©/  vowel,  notably  in  the  word  /l©/, 
the  /l/  finds  itself  immediately  in  front  of  a 
voiceless  consonant,  e.g.  /lkri/  ’(the)  Gree  (lan¬ 
guage)’  (1©  kri),  /lta/  ’the  weather’  (1©  ta). 

This  allophone  is  also  always  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
e.g.  /g©  pari  palkri/  ’I  do  not  speak  Gree’  (5© 
n©  pari  pa  kri)^. 

[1]  Occurs  in  all  other  positions. 

(a)  Initial 

/lese/  ’to  leave’  (lese);  /lwi/  ’him'  (14  i);  /lag/ 
'language'  (lag);  /I3ta/  'a  long  time’  (13ta);  /lak/ 
'lake'  (lak);  /labo/  'yonder,  over  there’  (laba). 

(b)  Medial 

/malad/  ’sick'  (malad);  /mele/  'to  mix’  (mele); 


■^Standard  French  omits  the  article  in  such  expressions  as 
this  (i.e.  "parler"  plus  the  name  of  a  language). 
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/katalik/  ’catholic'  (katolik);  /koloni/  'colony' 
(koloni);  /kelkg/  'someone'  (kelkoe)  ;  /egliz/  'church' 
(egliz) . 

( c )  Final 

/vil/  'town'  (vil);  /apel/  'calls'  (apel);  /mil/  'mile' 
(mil);  /soel/  'only,  alone'  (soel);  /opital/  'hospital' 
(opital);  /ekol/  'school'  (ekol). 

Voiced  apico-alveolar  tap  or  trill.  Occurs  in  all 
positions.  The  occurrence  of  the  tap  or  of  the  trill 
appears  to  be  entirely  random,  although  the  former  is 
by  far  the  commoner. 

(a)  Initial 

/rijS/  'nothing*  (rjg);  /rest/  'remain*  (rest);  /rapel/ 
'remember*  (rapel);  /ror/  'rare'  (rar);  /rymatizm/ 
'rheumatism*  (rymatizm);  /ra/  'rat'  (ra). 

(b)  Medial 

/pare/  'same'  (parej);  /marije/  'to  marry'  (marje); 
/parasj^/  'operation'  (operasjS);  /apre/  'after'  (apre) 
/terS/  'land'  (tere);  /karat/  'forty'  (karat). 

( c )  Final 

/soer/  'sister'  (soer);  /per/  'for'  (pur);  /iv©r/ 
'winter'  (iver);  /vwer/  'to  see'  (vwar);  /Sor/  'day' 

( Sur ) . 

Voiced  labio-velar  semivowel.  This  phoneme  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  outside  of  clusters  in  which,  however, 
it  participates  very  freely.  My  data  contain  only 
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one  example  of  this  phoneme  standing  alone: 

/wi/  ’yes1  (wi). 

/d/  Voiced  f ronto-palatal  semivowel.  Occurs  in  all 

positions ,  although  it  is  very  rare  in  initial  and 
final  positions. 

(a)  Initial 

/janahg/1  ’there  is  one  of  them’  (iljanaob). 

(b)  Medial 

/kanajS/  ’Canadian’  (kanadjg);  /fermije/  ’farmer’ 
(fermje);  /mefija/  ’careful,  suspicious'  (mefja); 
/doezijem/  'second'  (djzfzjem):  /travaje/  'to  work' 

( travaje) . 

( c )  Pinal 

/travaj/  ’work’  (travaj). 


D.  PROSODIC  FEATURES 


1 .  Stress 

Stress  is  never  phonemically  significant  in  this 
ideolect,  either  at  the  level  of  the  syllable  or  at  that  of 
the  word  or  breath-group.  However,  on  the  final  syllable  of 
the  breath-group  the  stress  is  slightly  stronger  than  on 


■^The  [h]  here  is  non-phonemic  and  is  used  merely  to  avoid 
the  hiatus.  It  is  regularly  inserted  in  this  and  certain 
related  expressions  (compare  also  [ahedment©n]  'at  Edmon¬ 
ton)  ,  but  all  hiatuses  are  not  avoided  in  this  way.  Stan¬ 
dard  French  sometimes  uses  the  glottal  catch  for  the  same 
purpose  (e.g.  [ jana9o§]  ) . 
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the  other  syllables.  The  emphatic  stress  which  occurs  in 
standard  French,  by  means  of  which  syllables  other  than 
those  at  the  end  of  the  breath— group  may  bear  a  stronger 
stress  than  usual  for  the  purpose  of  giving  particular 
emphasis  to  a  word,  was  not  recorded  in  this  ideolect 
though,  of  course,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  does 
exist. 

2.  Intonation 

Pitch  in  this  ideolect  is  phonemically  relevant 
only  at  the  level  of  the  utterance  and  is  usually  more  or 
less  level  on  all  but  utterance-final  syllables.  On  the 
final  syllable,  the  pitch  may  be  (a)  Falling,  (b)  Rising, 

(c)  Rising-falling,  or  (d)  Falling-rising. 

(a)  Falling 

This  intonation  is  used  quite  frequently  in 
ordinary  declarations  (e.g.  /2©  rest  sekatai/  'I  stay  fifty 
years')  and  generally  in  questions  which  begin  with  an 
interrogative  word  (e.g.  /kel  e  t3  n3|/  'What  is  your  name?'), 
whereas  in  standard  French  it  is  apparently  only  used  in  the 
latter  case,  the  ordinary  declaration  having  the  rising¬ 
falling  intonation1.  In  addition,  in  standard  French  the 
pitch  usually  starts  relatively  high  and  falls  steadily  to 
the  end  of  the  utterance  (e.g.  /ke sketyvaferl/  'What  are  you 
going  to  do?'),  whereas  in  this  ideolect  the  pitch  tends  to 


1See  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  Structural  Sketch  1;  French  (Lin¬ 
guistic  Society  of  America:  Baltimore,  1948),  page  16. 
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remain  more  or  less  level  right  up  to  the  last  syllable. 
This  level  pitch,  maintained  over  relatively  long  sections 
of  the  utterance,  tends  to  give  the  utterance  as  a  whole 
rather  a  monotonous  sound  quite  in  contrast  to  standard 
French. 

( b )  Rising 

This  intonation  is  normally  found  at  the  end  of 
breath-groups  which  are  not  final  in  the  utterance  as  a 
whole,  in  situations  where,  although  there  is  a  pause,  some 
further  statement  is  anticipated  (e.g.  /janahe  mo  frert  i 
nete  pa  mal  bb  kom  sa 1/  ’One  of  my  brothers  was  not  bad  at 
that’).  A  sharply  rising  intonation  also  occurs  at  the  end 
of  an  utterance  in  questions  not  introduced  by  an  interro¬ 
gative  word,  i.e.  in  situations  where  the  intonation  alone 
shows  that  the  utterance  is  a  question  and  not  a  statement 
(e.g*  /te  katalik  tweT/  ’You  are  a  catholic?'). 

In  both  the  above  situations,  this  ideolect 
follows  the  pattern  of  standard  French  although,  once  again, 
instead  of  there  being  a  steady  rise  over  the  whole  utter¬ 
ance,  the  pitch  tends  to  remain  relatively  even  right  until 
the  last  syllable,  again  giving  the  utterance  as  a  whole  a 
slightly  monotonous  sound. 

( c )  Rising-falling 

This  type  of  intonation  is  the  one  usually  used 
in  connection  with  ordinary  declarations,  although  the 
falling  intonation  described  on  the  previous  page  is  not 
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at  all  uncommon.  For  example:  /astoer  Stravaj  paA/  ’At  the 
present  time  I  don’t  work'.  Once  again,  the  use  of  this 
intonation  in  this  ideolect  parallels  that  of  standard 
French  except  that  the  pitch  is  more  or  less  level  until 
the  last  syllable  but  one  where  it  rises  rather  sharply  to 
fall  again  on  the  last  syllable. 

(d)  Falling-rising 

As  in  standard  French,  this  intonation  is  used 
with  a  question  to  express  surprise  (e.g.  /ty  pari  kri  V*/ 
’You  speak  Oree? ' ) . 

3.  Juncture 

As  in  standard  French,  there  are  two  main  types 
of  juncture,  close  juncture  and  open  juncture  (also  known 
as  dis juncture) ,  the  former  occurring  within  the  phonemic 
phrase  and  the  latter,  at  the  end.  The  phonemic  phrase 
usually  coincides  with  the  word  unless  liaison  takes  place 
between  two  or  more  words,  a  very  frequent  phenomenon  as  in 
standard  French.  However,  whereas  in  standard  French  the 
phonemic  phrase  more  often  than  not  coincides  with  the 
breath-group,  thus  resulting  in  a  combination  of  many  words 
within  the  phonemic  phrase,  there  is  in  Metis  a  much  greater 
separation  of  the  individual  words  and,  despite  frequent 
liaisons,  a  smaller  average  length  for  the  phonemic  phrase. 
This  is  a  considerable  factor  in  giving  Mdtis  its  very 
typical  speech  rhythm. 

Juncture  does  not  appear  to  be  phonemically  dis- 
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tinctive,  but  it  is  important  at  the  level  of  the  allophone 
since  close  juncture  makes  it  possible  for  the  various 
phonemes  to  assimilate  to  one  another  in  voicing.  A  voiced 
consonant,  for  example,  is  usually  assimilated  to  a  follow¬ 
ing  voiceless  consonant  in  close  juncture  (e.g.  /Semedfer/ 
[§©mSdfer]  'railway').  Again,  in  close  juncture  with  a 
following  vowel  phoneme,  a  nasal  vowel  frequently  loses  its 
nasalisation  (e.g.  /anete/  [anevtev]  'in  summer’),  though 
the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  does  not  appear  to  be 
entirely  predictable. 

As  for  open  juncture,  this  often  conditions  a 
lengthening  of  the  vowel  of  the  final  syllable,  especially 
before  /z  5  v  r/  (e.g.  /akor  la  mem  §oz/  [£ikor  la  mem  §o:z] 
'again  the  same  thing').  The  occurrence  of  this  lengthening 
is  not  as  frequent  in  this  ideolect  as  in  standard  French, 
but  a  more  specialised  analysis  would  be  required  for  any¬ 
thing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Some  indications  are 
given  in  the  descriptions  of  the  individual  phonemes."*" 


^"Another  interesting  junctural  phenomenon,  this  time  within 
the  phonemic  phrase,  occurs  as  an  allophone  of  /©/.  See 
pages  26-27. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONSONANT  CLUSTERS 

A.  LISTS  OP  CLUSTERS 
1.  Initial  Clusters 


/pw/ 

/pweso/ 

'fish* 

/pr/ 

/premije/ 

'first' 

/pl/ 

/plyzjoer/ 

’ several ' 

/bw/ 

/bwer/ 

'to  drink' 

Ar/ 

/bros/ 

' brush' 

A1/ 

/bla/ 

' white ' 

Aw/ 

/twe/ 

' thou' 

/tr/ 

/travaje/ 

'to  work' 

/dr/ 

/dr  a/ 

' bedsheet ’ 

Aw/ 

/kwa/ 

'what ' 

Ar/ 

Ari/ 

' Cree ' 

/kl/ 

Ale/ 

'key ' 

/gr/ 

/grup/ 

' group  * 

/gl/ 

/ glas/ 

'  ice ' 

/fw/ 

/fwe/ 

' time ' 

/fr/ 

/frer/ 

'  brother ' 

/fl/ 

/flote/ 

'to  float' 

Ad/ 

/v  joe/ 

'old' 

/vw/ 

/vwer/ 

'to  see' 

At/ 

/vre/ 

' true ' 
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/sw/ 

/swasat/ 

' sixty' 

/Sw/ 

/§wo/ 

' choice ' 

/iw/ 

/mwe/ 

'me ' 

/nw/ 

/nwi/ 

'night ' 

/lw/ 

/lwi/ 

'him' 

/frw/ 

/frwo/ 

'  cold ' 

/trw/ 

/  trwo/ 

' three ' 

/drw/ 

/drwo/ 

'  straight ' 

/krw/ 

/krworija/ 

'  believer ' 

Medial  Clusters 

(a)  In  Same  Syllable. 

/pr/ 

/apre/ 

' after ' 

/tr/ 

/k3tre/ 

'to  meet' 

/dr/ 

/budro/ 

' Boudreau ' 

(name) 

Ar/ 

/ekri/ 

' written ' 

/gl/ 

/egliz/ 

’ church' 

/vw/ 

/civwaje/ 

'to  send' 

Ar/ 

/uvri je/ 

' workman ' 

/sj/ 

/paras j3/ 

' operation ' 

/zj/ 

/plyzjoer/ 

'  several ' 

/lw/ 

/selwi  k.i/ 

' the  one  who ' 

A  further  cluster,  /kw/,  was  recorded  in  the  word 
/porkwe/  ’why',  the  /r/  belonging  to  the  first  syllable  and 
the  cluster  /kw/  to  the  second. 
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(b)  Spanning  Two 

Syllables . 

/st/ 

/protesta/ 

' protestant ' 

At/1 

/a§te/ 

’to  buy’ 

/md/1 

/samdi/ 

’ Saturday ’ 

Ai/ 

/danjel/ 

’ Daniel ' 

(name ) 

/lrn/1 

/alma/ 

’ German ' 

/Ik/ 

/kelkS/ 

’ someone ’ 

/lb/ 

/alber/ 

'Albert ' 

(name ) 

/rl/ 

/parle/ 

'to  talk' 

/rn/ 

/dernije/ 

'last ' 

/rm/ 

/f  ermije/ 

' farmer ' 

A§/ 

/marSe/ 

'to  walk' 

As/ 

/gars3/ 

'  boy ' 

/rd/ 

/garde/ 

'to  look  after 

At/ 

/parti/ 

'left' 

/rp/ 

/arp&te/ 

'to  survey' 

Abj/ 

/kimb j§/ 

'how  much' 

/rsk/ 

/parsk©/ 

' because ' 

/rkw/ 

/porkwe/ 

'why ' 

Final  Clusters 

Ai/ 

/3kl/ 

' uncle ' 

/st/ 

/rest/ 

' remain ' 

Ahese  clusters  occur  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  unstressed 
/©/  in  fast  speech. 
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/zm/ 

/rymatizm/ 

’ rheumatism ’ 

/rb/ 

/  arb/ 

’ tree ' 

/rl/ 

/pari/ 

' speak ’ 

At/ 

/kart/ 

' card ' 

/str/ 

/mini str/ 

’minister  * 

B.  ANALYSIS  OP  CLUSTERS 

Examples  are  not  given  in  the  following  analysis 
as  these  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  clusters  which 
precede . 

1 .  Initial  Clusters 

The  initial  cluster  always  consists  of  consonant 
plus  oral  sonorant  or,  rarely,  consonant  plus  oral  sonorant 
plus  oral  sonorant.  The  various  combinations  attested  are 
as  follows: 

a)  Consonant  plus  /!/. 

The  only  consonants  after  which  /l/  occurs  in  the 
initial  cluster  are:  /p  b  k  g  f/,  the  labial  and  dorsal 
stops,  both  voiced  and  voiceless,  and  the  voiceless  labial 
spirant.  If  standard  French  is  anything  to  go  by,  other 
consonants  probably  do  not  occur  in  the  above  combination. 

b)  Consonant  plus  /r/. 

The  following  consonants  were  recorded  in  this 
type  of  combination:  /p  b  t  d  k  g  f  v/,  all  the  stops,  both 
voiced  and  voiceless,  and  the  voiced  and  voiceless  labial 
spirants.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  other  consonants  are  to 
be  found  in  this  type  of  combination. 
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c)  Consonant  plug  /w/. 

In  this  type  of  combination,  the  following  conso¬ 
nants  were  recorded:  /pbtdkfvsSmnl  r/.  The  con¬ 
sonants  /g  z  5/  do  not  occur  in  my  data  but  could  almost 
certainly  be  found.  This  would  mean  that  the  only  consonants 
which  cannot  be  followed  by  /w/  are  /fi/  and  the  two  semi¬ 
vowels  /w  j/. 

d)  Consonant  plus  /tj/. 

The  only  consonant  recorded  in  this  kind  of  com¬ 
bination  is  /v/.  This  type  of  cluster,  so  common  in  standard 
French,  does  not  appear  to  be  favoured  in  this  ideolect  where 
the  vowel  /i/  is  usually  inserted  between  the  consonant  and 
the  semivowel  (e.g.  /rije/  'nothing'  as  compared  with  SF 
/rjs/)  or  the  semivowel  dropped  altogether  (e.g.  /b§/  'good' 
as  compared  with  SF  /bje/). 

e)  Consonant  plus  /r/  plus  /w/. 

This  three-element  cluster  is  only  recorded  with 
/t  d  k  f/  though  it  could  almost  certainly  be  found  with 
/p  b  g/.  Even  if  these  were  found  (probably  in  such  SF  words 
as  'proie',  'broyer',  'groin',  if  these  words  are  known  to 
this  ideolect),  the  privilege  of  occurring  in  this  type  of 
cluster  would  apparently  be  reserved  for  the  stop  consonants - 
and  the  voiceless  labial  spirant. 

f)  Consonant  plus  /!/  plus  /w/ . 

Although  this  combination  was  not  recorded  in  my 
data,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  occur 
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in  such  SF  words  as  ' gloire',  * cloitre’,  etc.,  on  condition, 
of  course,  that  these  words  actually  exist  in  this  ideolect. 
The  consonants  likely  to  he  found  in  this  combination  are 
the  same  as  those  listed  under  type  e). 

2 .  Medial  Clusters 

As  in  the  case  of  initial  clusters,  medial  clusters 
occurring  in  the  same  syllable  always  consist  of  consonant 
plus  oral  sonorant. 

a)  Consonant  plus  /!/. 

Only  /g/  was  recorded  in  this  position,  although 
the  range  of  possibility  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  initial  clusters. 

b)  Consonant  plus  /r/. 

The  consonants  /p  t  d  k  v/  were  recorded  in  this 
position  though,  once  again,  the  full  range  of  possible 
occurrences  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
initial  clusters. 

c)  Consonant  plus  /w/. 

The  number  of  consonants  actually  recorded  in  this 
type  of  cluster  in  the  medial  position  was  considerably  less 
than  in  the  case  of  the  initial  clusters;  only  /v/  and  /l/ 
were  recorded.  However,  the  total  range  of  possibilities  is 
again  probably  the  same  as  for  initial  clusters  of  this  type. 

d)  Consonant  plus  /.j/. 

The  consonants  recorded  in  this  type  of  cluster 
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were  not  numerous:  /b/,  /s/  and  /z/,  However,  they  were 
three  times  as  numerous  as  in  initial  position  which  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  tendency  to  eliminate  this  type  of 
cluster  may  not  be  so  strong  in  medial  position. 

Three-consonant  clusters  were  not  recorded  in  the 
same  syllable  in  medial  position. 

When  a  syllable-final  and  a  syllable-initial  con¬ 
sonant  or  cluster  are  juxtaposed  in  the  middle  of  a  word  or 
breath-group,  a  much  wider  range  of  clusters  is  of  course 
possible.  The  combination  /r/  plus  consonant  is  particularly 
common  and  the  combination  /l/  plus  consonant  is  almost  as 
common.  A  full  list  of  the  clusters  recorded  is  given  on 
page  Si.  A  large  number  of  clusters  in  this  position  result 
from  the  loss  of  unaccented  /©/  in  rapid  speech  (e.g.  /amne/ 
'to  lead’,  /a§te/  'to  buy'). 

3.  Final  Clusters 

My  data  contain  very  few  examples  of  final  clus¬ 
ters  though  the  few  I  do  have  are  indicative  of  the  various 
permissible  types. 

a)  Consonant  plus  /r/  or  /!/. 

The  only  examples  collected  of  this  type  of  clus¬ 
ter  were  /-kl/  and  /-rl/,  though  it  is  probable  that  both 
/r/  and  /l/  could  be  found  after  all  the  stops  and  certain 
of  the  spirants.  One  example  of  the  group  consonant  plus 
consonant  plus  /r/  was  found  and  it  is  possible  that  /l/ 
might  be  found  in  similar  situations  though  there  appears 
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to  be  a  strong  tendency  to  reduce  final  clusters  of  this 
kind.  Compare,  for  example:  /arb/  (SF  /arbr/) ?  /pra/ 

(SF  /pradr/l ) . 

b)  /!/  or  /r/  plus  consonant. 

Only  the  clusters  /-rl/,  /-rb/  and  /-rt/  are  to 
be  found  amongst  my  data  though  it  is  probable  that  both 
/l/  and  /r/  are  to  be  found  followed  by  a  wide  variety  of 
consonants  in  final  position. 

c)  /s/  plus  consonant. 

Only  the  cluster  /-st/  was  found,  but  it  is 
likely  that  /s/  could  also  be  found  followed  by  the  other 
voiceless  stop  consonants. 

d)  /z/  plus  consonant* 

Only  the  cluster  /-zm/  was  found  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  any  other  consonant  is  to  be  found  following 
/z/  in  a  final  cluster. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SYLLABLE 

The  reality  of  the  syllable  has  frequently  been 
denied  by  instrumental  phoneticians  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  delimit  the  syllables  on 
their  acoustic  records.  When  two  sounds  find  themselves 
juxtaposed  within  an  utterance  they  tend  to  assimilate  to 
each  other  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  exactly  where  one 
sound  ends  and  the  other  begins.  But  to  deny  the  reality 
of  the  syllable  on  this  basis  is,  as  Jesperson  pointed  out\ 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  as  would  lead  one  to 
deny  the  existence  of  two  adjacent  hills  because  one  cannot 
satisfactorily  determine  how  much  of  the  intervening  valley 
belongs  to  one  and  how  much  to  the  other.  On  the  acoustic 
record,  definite  peaks  of  energy  are  clearly  shown  which 
correspond  exactly  in  number  and  sequence  to  those  elements 
we  refer  to  as  syllables  and  on  the  basis  of  which  we  are 
able  to  divide  the  phonemes  of  a  language  into  vowels  and 
consonants.  There  is  exactly  one  such  peak  of  energy  to 
each  fraction  of  an  utterance  which  we  would  refer  to  as  a 
syllable . 

Quite  apart  from  such  acoustic  considerations  as 


■^This  remark  is  quoted  by  R-M.S.  Heffner,  G-eneral  Phonetics 
(Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1950),  pages  /3-4, 
whose  wording  I  use. 
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these,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  many  languages,  and  both  stan¬ 
dard  French  and  the  dialect  under  examination  are  included, 
the  distribution  of  certain  allophones  can  only  be  described 
in  terms  of  syllabic  structure.  Thus,  in  Metis,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  two  principle  allophones  of  /i/  is  conditioned 
by  the  nature  of  the  syllable  in  which  they  occur;  [i~]  is 
found  only  in  an  open  syllable  and  [I]  only  in  a  closed 
syllable,  e.g.  /vi/  [viv]  ’life'  but  /vil/  [vll]  ’town’. 

The  same  applies  to  the  two  principle  allophones  of  /e/. 

In  the  above  examples,  the  nature  of  the  syllable 
appears  to  be  the  only  conditioning  factor  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  allophones  could  not  be  described  on  any  other 
basis.  This  seems  to  be  adequate  justification  for  accepting 
the  existence  of  the  syllable  and  for  examining  its  con¬ 
struction. 

The  syllable  is  defined  as  a  group  of  phonemes 
having  as  its  centre  a  vowel,  the  latter  being  the  most 
sonorous  element  of  the  syllable.  M6tis  has  three  main  types 
of  syllable: 

1.  Those  where  the  vowel  is  the  only  constituent  pho¬ 
neme,  as  in  the  initial  syllable  of  /ekapab/  ‘incapable’, 
/ekri/  ’written'. 

2.  Those  where  the  vowel  is  preceded  by  one  or  more 
consonants : 

a)  GV:  /vi/  ‘life’,  /bS/  ’good'. 

b)  GGV:  /mwo/  ’month',  /Iwi/  'him'. 
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c)  OOCV:  /trwo/  ’three’,  /krworijft/  ’believer’. 

3«  Those  where  the  vowel  (whether  or  not  preceded  by 
one  or  more  consonants)  is  followed  by  one  or  more  con¬ 
sonants  : 

a)  VO:  /ot/  ’other’,  /aS/  ’age'. 

b)  V00:  /pari/  'speaks',  /okl/  'uncle'. 

c)  VOOG:  /ministr/  ’minister’. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  any  single  consonant 
may  occur,  except  that  /ft/  does  not  appear  to  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word.  In  syllable  final  position  all  conso¬ 
nants  except  /w/  and  /h/  were  recorded,  /w/  is  probably  not 
allowed  in  this  position  but,  after  a  more  diligent  search, 
examples  of  /ft/  could  possibly  be  found. 

For  the  various  combinations  of  consonants  which 
may  occur  in  both  syllable-final  and  syllable-initial 
position,  see  the  previous  chapter. 

Medial  consonants,  or  groups  of  consonants,  belong 
to  the  preceding  or  following  syllable  as  follows :- 

1.  A  single  consonant  or  one  of  the  combinations  listed 
in  section  B.l.  of  the  previous  chapter  belongs  to  the 
vowel  of  the  following  syllable:  /doe-zi-j em/  'second', 
/ply-zjoer/  'several',  /a-gle/  'English'. 

2.  One  or  more  consonants  preceding  either  another 
consonant  or  one  of  the  combinations  mentioned  in  section 
B.l.  of  the  previous  chapter,  belongs  to  the  syllable  of 
the  preceding  vowel:  /sam-di/  'Saturday',  /kim-bje/  'how 
much,  how  many',  /por-kwe/  'why'. 
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As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  very  frequent  loss  of 
/©/  in  fast  speech  leads  to  the  formation  of  many  clusters 
which  otherwise  do  not  appear  to  be  admitted  by  the  ideolect, 
e.g.  /alema  ~  alma/  'German’,  and  which  lead  to  a  different 
allocation  of  consonants  to  the  various  syllables.  Using 
the  above  example,  compare  /a-l©-ma/  with  /al-ma/.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  the  unpredictability  of  this  phenomenon  makes  any 
complete  description  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


TRANSCRIBED  TEXTS 

The  following  texts  were  recorded  on  tape  and 
then  transcribed  in  phonetic  notation  more  or  less  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  given  in  line  1  of  the  transcription 
which  follows.  The  original  transcription  has,  however, 
been  modified  to  a  certain  extent,  notably  in  that  minute 
sporadic  and  more  or  less  entirely  unpredictable  variations 
(free  variation)  have  not  been  noted.  All  predictable  posi¬ 
tional  variations  have  been  shown  (i.e.  those  regularly 
occurring  in  a  given  environment  as  described  in  chapter  IV). 

The  various  symbols  used  in  the  transcription  are 
explained  on  pages  12-13*  A  space  between  two  consecutive 
groups  of  symbols  represents  open  transition,  and  lack  of 
such  a  space,  close  transition.  Each  group  of  symbols  repre¬ 
sents  a  phonemic  phrase.  Each  intonation  shown  indicates 
the  end  of  a  breath  group  and  open  juncture  here  is  usually 
considerably  longer  in  duration  than  elsewhere. 

Line  2  gives  a  phonemic  transcription  of  the  same 

passage . 

Line  3  gives  a  translation  into  standard  French 
but,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  get  some  idea  of  the  syn¬ 
tax  of  the  ideolect,  I  have  not  attempted  to  translate  into 
entirely  grammatical  French  and  all  grammatical  inconsisten¬ 
cies,  incomplete  utterances  and  repetitions  have  been 
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For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  line  4  gives  a 
phonemic  transcription  of  my  standard  French  translation. 
Standard  Canadian  French  does  not  differ  from  the  European 
at  the  level  of  the  phoneme.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 
variations  at  the  allophonic  level  is  given  in  chapter  Vll. 

All  footnotes  connected  with  the  transcription 
have  been  assembled  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


Passage  1. 


1. 

bee 

13ta  T 

5  <a 

kotrev 

lev 

mev  t^Is 

kiv 

iv  sit 

a 

2. 

b£ 

lota 

5a 

kStre 

le 

metis 

ki 

isit 

a 

3. 

Bien 

longtemps, 

j  ’ai 

rencontr6 

les 

Mdtis 

qui 

ici 

k 

4. 

bje 

lota 

Se 

rakotre 

le 

metis 

ki 

isi 

a 

1.  see  po:!1! 

2.  s§  pol 

3.  Saint-Paul. 

4.  sS  pol 


> 

•H 

ft 

5<©v 

rest 

Pi 

5© 

rest 

Puis 

reste 

p^i 

5© 

re  st 

sae  kata  T 
sekat§, 

cinquante  ans. 
sSkata 


swasate'' 
swasate 
Soixante  et 
swasate 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


see  ka  T 
seka 

cinq  ans 
seka 


5  *ev  tiv  slta 

ske  po:l  l' 

ev 

astoer  T 

5etisita 

sS  pol 

e 

astoer 

j  ’  est  ici  h 

Saint-Paul. 

Et 

h  cette  heure, 

Setisi  a 

se  pol 

e 

ase  toer 

10nly  "inconsistent  and  incomplete",  of  course,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  standard  French. 
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1. 

> 

<D 

V 

pa 

mal 

vy" 

astoer /v 

g«e" 

re  st 

a 

la 

me"z3 

2. 

Ze 

pa 

mal 

vy 

astoer 

£e 

rest 

a 

la 

mezo 

3. 

3  'ai 

pas 

mal 

vu 

&  cette  heure. 

Je 

reste 

k 

la 

maison 

4. 

Ze 

pa 

mal 

vy 

ase  toer 

2e 

rest 

a 

la 

mezo 

1.  de"  vjoe-T 

Z *  airy ''mat  **i" : zm 

© 

t 

e" 

2<e" 

sekapab 

2.  de  vjoe 

Salrymat 

;izm 

e 

Ze 

ekapab 

3.  des  vieux; 

3  * ai  le 

rheumatisme 

et 

j'est  incapable 

4.  de  vjrf 

5e  le 

rymatizm 

e 

Ze 

ekapable 

1.  mar^e"^ 

pi"  5<e 

ksta 

ka 

ske 

kotre" 

d3y’ 

2.  mar§e 

pi  £e 

kota 

ka 

ske 

k3tre 

dy 

3.  marcher. 

Pui s ,  j e 

content 

quand 

ce  que  rencontre  du 

4.  marge 

pt(i  £e 

kota 

ka 

ske 

rak3tre 

dy 

1.  m3tt  ka 

ski" 

viaem  truve" 

• 

i'sItA  i' 

vjae 

2.  mSt  ka 

ski 

vj§m truve 

isit  i 

vj§ 

3.  monde,  quand  ce  qu': 

il  vient 

me 

trouver 

ici.  11 

vient 

4.  m3d  ka 

skil 

vjS 

me 

truve 

isi  il 

vje 

1.  ka§  garsbt  2*e" 

i"slt  a 

see 

po:  1 

doe"  garsS'l'  me" 

2.  kS  gars3  £e 

isit  a 

sS 

pol 

doe  gars3 

me 

3.  qu'un  gargon.  J  ’  ai 

ici  h 

Saint- 

■Paul 

deux  gargons  mai: 

4.  koe  garsS  Ze 

isi  a 

sg 

pol 

drf  gars3 

me 
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1. 

janahae 

ki" 

e"  vny" 

syvr 

vakuve  r  <1 

sev 

tut 

k© 

2. 

~2 

janae 

ki 

e  vny 

syr 

v&kuver 

se 

tut 

k© 

3. 

il  y  en 

a  un  qui 

est  venu 

sur 

Vancouver. 

G'est  tout 

que 

4. 

il jana 

oe  ki 

e  veny 

syr 

v  akuve  r 

se 

tu 

k© 

1 .  5 <kapab  d^Ir  ^ 

2.  Skapab  ddir 

3»  je  capable  de  dire. 
4.  2©  kapabl©  d©  dir 

Passage  2. 


1. 

ka 

ski" 

ey 

an  ve 

i"  si 

tt  jafe 

k© 

duv  :  z 

f  ami"J. 

2. 

ka 

ski 

e 

arive 

isit 

je 

k© 

duz 

f  ami 

3. 

Quand 

ce  qu’il 

est 

arrive 

ici , 

rien 

que  douze 

families 

4. 

ka 

skile  tarive 

isi 

rjg 

k© 

duz 

f  ami  j 

1. 

Piv 

astoer T 

ivja 

<Py” 

m3t 

a 

mas  i- 

i"ja 

2. 

Pi 

astoer 

ija 

ay 

m3t 

a 

mas 

i  ja 

3. 

Puis, 

k  cette 

heure 

il  y  a 

du 

monde 

en 

masse . 

Il  y  a 

4. 

pvji 

ase  toer 

ilja 

dy 

m3d 

r*» 

a 

mas 

il  ja 

oen 

gro<s 

vll  astoer/^, 

e 

me"zamivT  le" 

vjce~? 

oen 

gros 

vil  astoer 

e 

mezami  le 

v  joe 

une 

grosse 

ville  k  cette  heure. 

Et 

mes  amis  les 

vieux 

yn 

gros 

vil  ase  toer 

e 

mezami  le 
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1. 

kazi^ma 

tut 

morA 

Piv 

k© 

mwevi 

mwe'' 

2<ev 

2. 

kazima 

tut 

mor 

pi 

ije 

k© 

mwe 

mwe 

2e 

3. 

quasiment 

tout 

morts . 

Puis, 

il  n '  y 

a  que 

moi . 

Moi , 

j  ’ai 

4. 

kazima 

tu 

mor 

piji 

il  nja 

k© 

mwa 

mwa 

5e 

1. 

pase'' 

katr©vae  an  "A 

ev 

tut 

mev 

frer  iv 

e" 

mor  t 

2. 

pase 

katrevg  an 

e 

tut 

me 

f  rer  i 

e 

mor 

3. 

pass§ 

quatre-vingts  ans. 

Et 

tout 

mes 

frbres  il 

est 

-p 

o 

4. 

pase 

katr©ve  a 

e 

tu 

me 

frer  il 

e 

mor 

1. 

tut 

mev 

soer 

i* 

ev 

mort  T 

•  y  •  »v 

i  jae 

k© 

mwe* 

2< 

2. 

tut 

me 

soer 

i 

e 

mort 

•  •  #v 

1 D  e 

k© 

mwe 

5© 

3. 

toutes 

mes 

soeurs 

il 

est 

mortes , 

il  n’y 

a  que 

moi . 

Je 

4. 

tut 

me 

soer 

il 

e 

mort 

il  nja 

k© 

mwa 

2© 

1. 

re  st 

i'sltt 

2<ev 

bafe 

i"slt 

la 

4  i 

pi  as  1 

la 

me''  zo 

& 

CD 

< 

2. 

rest 

isit 

2e 

bg 

isit 

la 

plas 

la 

mez3 

de 

3. 

reste 

ici . 

J  ’  est 

bien 

ici 

la 

place, 

la 

maison 

des 

4. 

re  st 

isi 

Se 

bjg 

isi 

la 

plas 

la 

mez3 

de 

1. 

vjoeA 

mwe’' 

kiv lapel 

d£  <oed o  <  nev 

budro  T 

s©lwiv 

kiv 

2. 

vjoe 

mwe 

kilapel 

d  joe  done 

budro 

s©lwi 

ki 

3. 

vieux. 

Moi, 

qu’il  appelle  Uieudonnd 

Boudreau, 

celui 

qui 

4. 

mwa 

kilapel 

dj^done 

budro 

solv^i 

ki 
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1 .  pari  4^ 

2.  pari 

3.  parle. 

4 .  pari 


Passage  3» 


1. 

mo 

per 

•  v  • 

l  oa 

oen 

ter 

a  sae  talber  T 

pi" 

iv 

vjae^ 

2. 

m3 

per 

ija 

oen 

ter 

a  sbtalber 

Pi 

i 

vjS 

3. 

Mon 

pbre , 

il  y 

a  une 

terre  k  Saint-Albert. 

Puis , 

il 

vient 

4. 

mo 

per 

il  ja 

yn 

ter 

a  setalber 

P  i 

il 

vje 

1. 

dsaet  alber 

o 

a  sto 

^  ♦  y 

ni 

ple^nj-  piv  ka 

ski 

v» 

2. 

dsetalber 

a  stoni 

plen  pi  ka 

ski 

3.  de  Saint-Albert  k  Stony  Plain.  Puis,  guard  ce  qu'ils 

4.  de  setalber  a  stoni  plen  pt^i  k§L  skil 


1. 

m3 

> 

> 

i  v  sit 

a 

sab  po:l  T 

3.kor 

la 

mem 

§  <ov  : 

2. 

m3 

vy 

isit 

a 

se  pol 

akor 

la 

mem 

3oz 

3. 

m'  ont 

vu 

ici 

k 

Saint-Paul , 

encore 

la 

mbme 

chose 

4. 

m3 

vy 

isi 

a 

se  pol 

akor 

la 

mem 

3oz 

z  4 


•  v  • 

l  ja 

f  e  rme 

Pi" 

i" 

travaj  ovsiv4 

ev 

parev 

ko  Km 

i  ja 

f  erme 

Pi 

i 

travaj  osi 

e 

pare 

kom 

il  a 

f erme^ . 

Puis, 

il 

travaille  aussi 

et 

pareil 

comme 

il  a 

fe  rme 

pi|i 

il 

travaj  osi 

e 

pare  j 

kom 
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1.  mwe"<i 

apre" 

saT 

ka 

sk© 

m3  pe  r  i  " 

e" 

mor  t 

tut 

2 .  mwe 

apre 

sa 

ka 

sk© 

m3  per  i 

e 

mor 

tut 

3.  moi. 

Aprks 

<?a, 

quand  ce  que 

mon  pkre  il 

est 

mort , 

tout 

4 .  mwa 

apre 

sa 

ka 

sk© 

m3  per  il 

e 

mor 

tu 

1.  mev  frer  e' 

part^i 

dsae 

o 

po:lT  ja? 

k© 

mwe" 

2.  me  frer  e 

parti 

dse 

pol  & 

k© 

mwe 

3»  mes  frkres  est  partis 

de  Saint 

-Paul.  Rien  que  moi 

4.  me  frer  e 

parti 

d©  se 

pel  rje 

k© 

mwa 

1.  S<e"ti" 

sit  4- 

piv 

ma 

premi"  je" 

f  am  i" 

ev 

mort  l 

Piv 

2.  Setisit 

pi 

ma 

pr©mi je 

f  am  i 

e 

mort 

Pi 

3.  j  '  est  ici. 

Puis, 

ma 

premiere 

femme  elle 

est 

morte. 

Puis, 

4.  Setisi 

pi|i 

ma 

premier 

f  am  el 

e 

mort 

pifi 

1. 

apre" 

sat  S<e" 

mari*  j  e"? 

d  Ji"  znoef 

sa 

noef  S<e" 

*  V  v  A 

man  ,]  e  T 

2. 

apre 

sa  Se 

mari j  e 

diznoef 

sa 

noef  Se 

mari je 

3. 

aprks 

ga,  j  *  ai 

marid, 

dix-neuf 

cent 

neuf  j 1 ai 

mari6 . 

4. 

apre 

sa  Se 

mar  je 

diznoef 

sa 

noef  Se 

mar  je 

1. 

Pi 

d^i"znoefsa  v^t 

kat  T 

•  V 

l 

ma  1 e" se" 

e" 

2. 

Pi 

diznoef 

sa  vet 

kat 

i 

ma  lese 

e 

3. 

Puis , 

dix-neuf 

cent  vingt 

-quatre , 

elle 

m’a  laiss6 

6  , 
et 

4. 

pqi 

diznoef 

sa  ve(t) 

katr 

el 

ma  lese 

e 
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1. 

re  st 

avek 

aenovt 

gaU 

•  V 

pi 

apre* 

sa  T 

5<e" 

travaje* 

2. 

rest 

avek 

-p 

o 

£ 

KD 

9* 

Pi 

apre 

sa 

£e 

travaje 

3. 

reste 

avec 

un  autre 

gar. 

Puis , 

aprfes 

pa, 

D  'ai 

travailld 

4. 

re  st 

avek 

oenot  r©ga 

pqi 

apre 

sa 

£e 

travaje 

1. 

tTJlta  T 

fer 

ma  vi'"? 

astoer 

5 < trava j 

o 

2. 

tulta 

fer 

ma  vi 

astoer 

Stravaj 

3. 

tout 

le  temps  faire  ma  vie. 

A  cette  heure, 

je  travaille 

4. 

tu 

1©  ta 

fer 

ma  vi 

ase  toer 

5©  travaj 

1. 

pa>l 

S<ev 

vjoe~? 

Z  < trava j 

pa>  -l 

2. 

pa 

Ze 

vjoe 

Stravaj 

pa 

3. 

pas . 

J  ’  est 

vi eux ; 

je  travaille  pas. 

4. 

pa 

£e 

5©  travaj 

pa 

Passage  4 . 


1. 

aprev 

sa 

2<e" 

maladT  S'© 

vrest  a  lo 

vpital 

por 

prev 

2. 

apre 

sa 

Se 

malad  S© 

rest  a  lopital 

por 

pre 

3. 

Aprds 

pa, 

j  ’est 

malade.  Je 

reste  k  1 ' 

hOpital  pour 

prks 

4. 

apre 

sa 

£e 

malad  S© 

rest  a  lopital 

pur 

pre 

1. 

trwo 

mw  r> 

A  S'  e* 

oen  gro's 

paras 

> 

•H 

ft 

S<e" 

2. 

trwo 

mwo 

Ze 

oen  gros 

paras 

Pi 

Se 

3. 

trois 

mois;  j ’ ai 

une  grosse 

operation 

.  Puis 

j  'ai 

4. 

trwa 

mwa 

Ze 

yn  gros 

operasjS 

pqi 

Se 
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1. 

paras jo 

a 

e  dment©n 

> 

•H 

CQ 

> 

O 

T  doe" 

fwe">L 

Pi 

i'sItTdoe" 

2. 

paras j3 

a 

edment©n 

osi 

doe 

fwe 

Pi 

isit 

doe 

3. 

operations 

k 

Edmonton 

aussi 

deux 

fois . 

Puis 

ici 

deux 

4. 

operas jo 

a 

e  dm©nt©n 

osi 

fwa 

PH1 

isi 

d^ 

1.  fwe"i 

astoer  T 

2<ev 

lamizer 

0 

a 

mar§<  e" i 

pa 

2 .  fwe 

astoer 

Se 

lamizer 

a 

mar  be 

pa 

3.  fois. 

A  cette 

heure,  j  * ai 

la 

misbre  k 

marcher. 

Pas 

4 .  fwa 

ase  toer 

2e 

la 

mizer 

a 

mar  be 

pa 

1 .  kapab 

mar§<  ev 

patUt  4^ 

sev 

tut 

skiv  ja 

2.  kapab 

mar§e 

patut 

se 

tut 

ski  ja 

3.  capable 

marcher 

,  pas  du  tout. 

G  ’  est 

tout  ce  qu’il 

y  1 

4.  kapabl© 

marSe 

pa  dy  tu 

se 

tu 

skil ja 

1 .  a  mwa  d  ^ I : r  i 

2.  a  mwa  ddir 

3.  k  moi  de  dire. 

4.  a  mwa  d©  dir 


Passage 


1. 

£<9 

pari 

kriv 

parent 

kazivma 

parent 

ko<m 

ae 

sovva: 2  *  i 

2. 

2© 

pari 

kri 

pare 

kazima 

pare 

kom 

5 

sova2 

3. 

Je 

parle 

„  8 
Gree 

pareil, 

quasiment 

pareil 

comme 

un 

sauvage . 

4. 

5© 

pari 

kri 

pare  j 

kazima 

pare  j 

kom 

ob 

sova2 
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1.  pi" 

2<© 

pari 

trwx> 

lag  A/ 

anagle"  'T  2<© 

parle" 

ae 

2 .  pi 

2© 

pari 

trwo 

lag 

anagle  2© 

parle 

S 

3.  Puis 

je 

parle 

trois 

langues; 

en  anglais  je 

Q 

parle 

un 

4.  psi 

2© 

pari 

trwa 

lag 

anagle  2© 

pari 

oe 

1. 

poe~T 

pi" 

a 

frase" T 

2<© 

parle" 

ae 

poe  "4/ 

me" 

doe  " 

garsST 

2. 

poe 

pi 

a 

f  rase 

2© 

parle 

5 

poe 

me 

doe 

gars© 

3. 

peu, 

puis 

en 

franjais 

je 

parle 

un 

peu. 

Mes 

deux 

gargons 

4. 

P^ 

pqi 

a 

f  rase 

2© 

pari 

oe 

P^ 

me 

gars3 

1.  i"  pari  palkri"4- 

2.  i  pari  palkri 

3.  ils  parlent  pas  le  Cree, 

4.  il  pari  pa  1©  kri 


patUt  4  pi"  levzafa 

p&tut  pi  lezafa 

pas  du  tout.  Puis  les  enfants 

pa  dy  tu  pqi  lezafa 


1. 

dme" zaf a  T 

o 

•  V 

l 

pari 

jae 

kanagle"  i 

j® 

2. 

dmezaf a 

i 

pari 

je 

k anagle 

je 

3. 

de  mes  anfants, 

ils 

parlent 

rien 

qu’en  anglais, 

rien 

4. 

d©  mezafa 

il 

pari 

r  jg 

kanagle 

rje 

1.  kanagle"  4, 

janahae  T 

m3 

piy" 

v  joe"  T 

ki"  e" 

2.  kanagle 

janaS 

m3 

piy 

v  joe 

ki  e 

3.  qu'en  anglais. 

Il  y  en  a  un, 

mon 

plus 

vieux, 

qui  est 

4 .  kanagle 

iljana  oe 

m3 

ply 

<1 

C_l. 

ki  e 
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mari*  j  ev 

avek 

oen 

mev  t^IsT 

mev 

i  v 

pari 

palkriv->i 

pi" 

marije 

avek 

oen 

metis 

me 

i 

pari 

palkri 

pi 

marie 

avec 

une 

m<§tisse , 

mais 

il 

parle 

pas  le  Gree. 

Puis 

mar  j  e 

avek 

yn 

metis 

me  zil 

pari 

pa  le  kri 

pi/i 

1.  ldov  t1(  T 

o 

2.  ldot 

3.  1* autre, 

4.  lotr 


ldoezivjemT  ew 

o 

ldoezij  em  e 
le  deuxikme,  es 
le  djzfzijem  e 


mariv  ;jev 

avek 

marije 

avek 

marid 

avec 

mar  je 

avek 

cen  3geriv  jsfe  i 
oen  3gerij§ 
une  hongarien. 11 
yn  - 


1.  pi v 

mwev/T 

S'e^te*  marivjev 

avek 

oen  mevt^Ist 

mey  iv  ja 

2 .  pi 

mwe 

Sete 

mari je 

avek 

oen  metis 

me  ija 

3.  Puis 

moi , 

j ' etais  mari6 

avec 

une  m£tisse, 

mais  il  y  a 

4 .  pi{i 

mwa 

5ete 

mar  j  e 

avek 

yn  metis 

me  zil ja 

1.  lota 

ki 

V 

ev  mort  t 

•  V  • 

i  ga 

siv  zafa/V 

trwi? 

2.  13ta 

ki 

e  mort 

i  ja 

sizaf a 

trwo 

3.  longtemps  qu 

*  elle 

est  morte. 

Il  y 

a  six  enfants; 

trois 

4.  13ta 

kel 

e  mort 

il  ja 

sizaf a 

trwa 

1.  iv  e' 

mort 

Pi" 

ev  t§kor 

trvro/V  piv  ma  premise* 

CD 

•H 

• 

C\J 

mort 

Pi 

etakor 

trwo 

pi  ma  premise 

3.  il  est  mort, 

puis 

est  encore 

trois 

.  Puis  ma  premiere 

4 .  il  e 

mor 

pqi 

e  takor 

trwa 

piji  ma  premier 
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1. 

f  am  T 

•  /v 

jae 

ken&f a T 

2. 

f  am 

kenaf a 

3. 

femme, 

rien 

qu’un  enfant 

4. 

f  am 

rjg 

koenafa 

1 .  ev  mor  tUt  -l 

2 .  e  mor  tut 

3.  est  mort  tout. 

4 .  e  mor  tu 


me 


i  ja 


me 


13ta 


mais  il  y  a  longtemps 
mezilja  13ta 


kiv 

ki 

qu’  il 
kil 


^The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  here  must  be  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  English. 

2  r 

The  |_hj  here  is  non-phonemic  and  occurs  only  very  rarely 
as  a  transition  between  two  vowels  to  avoid  the  hiatus. 
Compare  /a  edmenten/  [ahedment»n]  ’in  Edmonton’. 

■^The  presence  of  this  /n/  is  rather  surprising.  It  is  usual 
whenever  a  liaison  is  made  with  a  following  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  but  this  is  the  only  occurrence  in  sentence 
final  position. 

^This  is  an  anglicism  frequently  found  in  French  Canadian. 

^ Another  anglicism  formed  by  the  following  analogy: 
farm:  to  farm  ::  ferine:-?-. 

Standard  French  would  require  "quitter",  though  "laisser" 
is  still  used  with  this  meaning  in  many  modern  dialects. 

^Note  the  absence  of  the  initial  vowel  of  standard  French  in 
M6tis.  Voiceless  vowels  are  quite  common  in  this  position 
but  this  is  the  only  example  collected  of  the  complete  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  vowel.  Compare,  however,  the  word  /k3tre/ 
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’to  meet’  (S.F.  "rencontrer")  where  the  whole  first  syllable 
of  S.F.  has  disappeared. 

o 

The  spelling  ”kri"  is  also  often  used. 

^This  may  really  be  the  imperfect  tense  (parlais),  although 
the  change  of  tense  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

The  ”d"  here  must  be  due  to  the  anticipation  of  some  word 
beginning  with  /d/  (perhaps  "deuxibme”)  which  was  finally 
replaced  by  ’’autre”. 

^■*"This  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  word  resulting  from  a  cross  between 
French  ’’hongrois”  and  English  "Hungarian”. 
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CHAPTER  VI 1 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 
A.  SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES 

In  this  section,  the  various  features  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  M6tis  dialect,  as  represented  by  the  ideolect 
described  in  the  previous  chapters,  are  listed  and  compared 
with  standard  French. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that,  at  the  level  of 
the  phoneme,  there  are  no  differences  between  standard 
French  Canadian  and  standard  European  French.  Even  at  the 
level  of  the  allophone,  the  only  major  difference  actually 
permitted  by  those  who  attempt  to  lay  down  the  standards"*" 
is  the  presence,  in  French  Canadian,  of  higher  and  lower 
allophones  of  the  phonemes  /i/  and  /u/,  the  higher  allo¬ 
phone  occurring  in  open  syllables  and  the  lower  in  closed 
syllables.  In  European  French,  these  phonemes  have  only 
one  allophone,  the  higher.  Of  course,  there  are  also  cer¬ 
tain  slight  differences  in  the  position  of  articulation 
of  both  vowels  and  consonants,  in  particular  the  vowels, 
but  the  only  difference  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
mention  is  the  fact  that  the  European  French  nasal  phoneme 
/d/  is  usually  replaced  in  French  Canadian  by  /§,/ . 


■*"Abb6  Ren6  Charbonneau,  op.  cit. 
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This  means  that,  when  comparing  this  dialect  to 
standard  French,  henceforth  abbreviated  SF,  it  is  not 
usually  necessary  to  specify  whether  we  refer  to  Canadian 
or  European  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  given  remark  refers 
equally  to  both.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  French 
Canadian  or  to  European  French  specifically,  these  will 
henceforth  be  abbreviated  FC  and  EF  respectively.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  reference  will  be  made  to  non-standard  Canadian  which, 
of  course,  shows  a  much  greater  degree  of  variation  from 
standard  EF. 

The  most  important  features  distinguishing  the 
M6tis  dialect  are  as  follows: 

1 )  Number  of  Consonant  Phonemes . 

M6tis  has  nineteen  consonant  phonemes  as  opposed 
to  the  twenty  of  SF.  Wherever  the  semivowel  /\\/  occurs  in 
SF,  M6tis  either  has  nothing  (e.g.  /pi/  ’then’)  or  /w/  (e.g. 
/solwi  si/  ’this  one  m. ’). 

2 )  Number  of  Vowel  Phonemes. 

Of  the  sixteen  vowel  phonemes  of  SF,  M6tis  has 
only  thirteen.  The  two  unrounded  mid  front  vowels  /e/  and 
/e /  of  SF  are  in  complementary  distribution  in  MStis,  the 
former  occurring  only  in  open  syllables  (e,g»  /mwe/  'me') 
and  the  latter  only  in  closed  syllables  (e.g.  /bwer/  [bwer] 
’to  drink’).  Similarly,  the  two  rounded  mid  front  vowels 
///  and  /oe/  of  SF  are  in  complementary  distribution  in 
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M6tis,  the  former  occurring  in  final  position  (e.g.  /doe/ 

[ d/J  ’two*)  and  the  latter  elsewhere  (e.g.  /doezijem/ 
[doezijem]  ’second’).  Finally,  wherever  SF  has  the  phoneme 
/c£/,  M6tis  has  /§/  (e.g.  /§/  ’a,  an,  one  m.  ’ ) ,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  contrasts  for  nasalised  vowels  from 
four  to  three. 

It  should  perhaps  be  remarked  that  a  tendency 
has  also  been  noted  in  certain  other  dialects  to  reduce 
the  contrasts  between  ///  and  /oe/on  the  one  hand  and  be¬ 
tween  / oe /  and  /e/  on  the  other"*".  However,  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  contrasts  still  exist  for  a  very  large 
number  of  French  speakers  and,  until  considerably  more 
research  has  been  carried  out,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  conclusive  evidence  that  a  reduction  in  the  inventory 
of  phonemes  has  in  fact  taken  place.  The  more  sophisticated 
speakers  definitely  continue  to  maintain  the  old  system 
of  contrasts. 

3 )  The  Higher  Allophone  of  /i/. 

FC  contrasts  with  EF  in  having  two  major  allo- 
phones  for  the  phoneme  /i/.  Thus  we  have  [i]  in  open  sylla¬ 
ble  and  [I]  in  closed  syllable.  The  same  situation  exists 


see,  for  example,  Andre  Martinet,  "Les  traits  g£neraux  de 
la  phonologie  du  frangais"  in  his  Phonology  as  Functional 
Phonetics  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1955) »  pages  31-37* 
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in  MStis,  but  in  this  dialect  the  higher  allophone  is  both 
lower  and  less  tense  than  in  either  FC  or  EF. 

4 )  The  Higher  Allophone  of  /e/. 

The  /e/  phoneme  of  M£tis  has  two  major  allophones 
[e]  and  [e]  occurring  in  open  and  closed  syllables  respec¬ 
tively  and  thus  paralleling  the  /i/  phoneme  in  this  respect 
(these  two  allophones  occur  as  separate  phonemes  in  SF).  It 
also  parallels  the  /i/  phoneme  in  that  its  higher  allophone 
is  lower  and  laxer  than  in  SF. 

5 )  The  /y/  Phoneme. 

Again  considerably  lower  and  laxer  than  in  SF. 

6 )  The  Higher  Allophone  of  /oe/. 

The  /oe/  phoneme  of  M6tis  also  has  two  allophones, 
[/]  and  [oe],  which  occur  as  separate  phonemes  in  SF.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  case  the  conditioning  of  the  allophones  is 
different;  the  former  occurs  in  final  position  and  the 
latter  elsewhere.  The  higher  allophone  is  again  lower  and 
laxer  than  in  SF. 

7 )  The  Higher  Allophone  of  /u/. 

Standard  FG  and  M6tis  again  contrast  with  EF  in 
having  two  major  allophones  to  the  latter’s  one.  The  [u] 
allophone  occurs  in  open  syllables  and  [U]  in  closed  sylla¬ 
ble.  The  higher  allophone  of  MStis  is  again,  however,  much 
lower  and  laxer  than  in  FC  or  EF. 

8)  The  /o/  Phoneme. 

Again  lower  and  laxer  than  in  SF. 
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Items  4)  to  8)  above  show  that  all  the  tense  vowels 
of  SF,  in  both  high  and  mid  positions,  are  lowered  and  more 
laxly  articulated  in  MStis.  This  is  borne  out  by  one's 
general  impression  of  the  dialect,  for  the  whole  basis  of 
articulation  seems  to  be  further  back  than  in  SF,  a  pheno¬ 
menon  which  is  responsible  in  a  very  large  degree  for  the 
characteristic  sound  of  M6tis. 

9)  The  /a/  Phoneme. 

This  phoneme  differs  from  SF  in  having  a  consid¬ 
erably  backed  allophone  in  final  position.  Actually,  final 
/a/  in  SF  may  do  one  of  three  things  in  M6tis:  (1)  it  may 
have  the  backed  allophone  mentioned  above  (e.g.  /pa/  [pa>] 
’not’);  it  may  become  [~D]  ,  an  allophone  of  /o/  (e.g.  /krwo/ 
[krwt>]  'think');  it  may  become  /e/  (e.g.  /mwe/  ’me’). 

This  phoneme  also  differs  from  standard  EF  in 
having  a  nasalised  /a/,  a  feature  shared  by  FG.  EF  has  in¬ 
stead  a  nasalised  /a/. 

10)  The  /e/  Phoneme. 

The  rareness  of  this  phoneme  is  very  striking  in 
this  ideolect.  Of  course,  even  in  SF,  whenever  there  are 
several  occurrences  of  this  phoneme  in  successive  syllables, 
one  or  more  of  them  are  elided.  In  M6tis,  however,  they 
nearly  all  disappear. 

11)  The  /o/  Phoneme. 

This  phoneme  does  not  occur  in  final  position  in 
SF,  but  in  MStis  it  does  occur  as  the  allophone  [t>]  .  As 
mentioned  in  9)  above,  it  usually  corresponds  to  an  /a/  in  SF. 
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12)  Lowering  and  Lengthening  of  /u/. 

The  /u/  phoneme  is  frequently  lowered  and  leng¬ 
thened,  especially  before  a  /z/  (e.g.  /kuze/  [ko~:za£] 

' cousin ’ ) . 

13)  Centralisation  of  /e/  in  final  Position- 

In  final  position,  especially  in  the  past  partici¬ 
ple,  /e/  is  frequently  pronounced  more  towards  the  centre 
of  the  mouth  and  has  a  distinct  [I]  quality  about  it.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  predictable  but  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  and  very  striking  to  the  ear. 

14)  Frequent  Occurrence  of  Voiceless  /i/  and  /e/. 

Unknown  to  SF,  voiceless  vowels  do  occur  in  cer¬ 
tain  sub-standard  Canadian  dialects.  In  M6tis,  however, 
voiceless  /i/  and  /e/  are  not  at  all  uncommon  (e.g.  /opital/ 
[ovpital]  ’hospital',  /oenekol/  [oene^kol]  'a  school').  A 
voiceless  /o/  possibly  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  word 
/parasjS/  'operation',  but,  after  hearing  the  word  many 
times,  I  concluded  that  the  vowel  had  disaapeared  altogether. 

15 )  Realisation  of  /t/  as  ft^l,  f ts]  or  [ 5]  before 

/i/  and  /y/. 

Before  /i/  and  /y/,  /t/  is  regularly  realised  as 
either  [t^]  or  [ ts] ,  the  occurrence  of  these  two  variants 
apparently  being  entirely  random.  The  occurrence  of  [5] 
appears  to  be  much  rarer  and  was,  in  fact,  only  recorded 
in  the  word  /batis/  [baSIs]  'building'.  This  palatal  or 
fricative  release  of  /t/  is  one  of  the  more  striking  charac- 
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16)  Realisation  of  /a/  as  f d^] ,  f dzl  or  f  d£)  before 

/i/  or  /y/. 

The  remarks  made  for  15)  above  also  apply  here, 
the  latter  allophone  being  by  far  the  least  frequent.  The 
word  /dima§/  ’Sunday*  was  heard  as  both  [dzi%’ma§<]  and 
[  d2i,'ma§<]  ,  thus  indicating  that  the  occurrence  of  these 
allophones  is  quite  random.  However,  in  the  case  of  /t/, 
the  word  /batis/  was  consistently  realised  as  [baSIs],  in¬ 
dicating  that  here  the  occurrence  of  this  allophone  is 
conditioned  by  this  particular  morpheme. 

17 )  Frequent  neutralisation  of  the  Contrast  /s/  -  /§/. 

The  /§/  phoneme  is  always  pronounced  much  further 
forward  than  in  SF  and  is  quite  frequently  so  far  advanced 
that  the  /s/  -  /§/  contrast  appears  to  be  neutralised  com¬ 
pletely  (e.g.  /§er§e/  [ssrsev]  ’to  look  for’). 

18)  Frequent  Neutralisation  of  the  Contrast  /z/  -  /£/. 

The  above  remarks  also  apply  here.  These  last 
two  phenomena  are  very  typical  of  M6tis  and  are  one  of  the 
first  features  to  be  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

1 9 )  Reduction  of  Consonant  Clusters . 

The  consonant  clusters  of  SF  are  very  frequently 
reduced  in  Metis.  Especially  frequent  is  the  dropping  of 
the  second  element  of  the  final  cluster  G  plus  /r/  or  /l/ 
(e.g.  /arb/  ’tree’,  SF  /arbr/;  Aat/  ’four’,  SF  /katr/; 
/pra/  ’to  take’,  SF  /pradr/,  where  the  entire  cluster  is 
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dropped).  This  type  of  reduction  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  the  FC  and  EF  dialects  hut  it  is  not,  at  least  in  my 
experience,  nearly  as  extensive  a  feature  as  in  Mdtis. 

The  cluster  G  plus  /j/  is  also  very  frequently 
eliminated  in  Mdtis,  either  by  dropping  the  /j/  altogether 
(e.g.  /be/  ’well’,  SF  /bjg/)  or  by  inserting  an  /i/  vowel, 
thus  making  an  extra  syllable  (e.g.  /fermije/  ’farmer’, 

SF  /fermje/).  The  word  ”rien”  of  SF  (pronounced  /rje/)  is 
sometimes  made  into  two  syllables  in  Mdtis  (/rijS/)  or  is 
reduced  to  the  form  /je/,  in  which  case  it  is  the  first 
element  of  the  cluster  which  is  dropped,  a  phenomenon 
occurring  only  in  this  one  word. 

20)  Use  of  Falling  Intonation  in  Statements. 

The  rising-falling  intonation  is  used  for  state¬ 
ments  in  SF,  the  falling  intonation  being  used  for  questions 
beginning  with  an  interrogative  word^. 

21)  Narrow  Range  of  Pitch  Variation. 

Except  for  the  various  types  of  intonation  found 
at  the  end  of  the  breath-group,  the  pitch  of  Mdtis  extends 
over  a  much  narrower  range  than  in  SF.  This  gives  Mdtis  a 
rather  flat,  monotonous  sound  which  is  quite  typical  of  the 
dialect  but  unknown  to  SF. 


1 


See  page  50. 
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B.  FURTHER  STUDY 


This  study  shows  that  Mdtis  possesses  a  very 
characteristic  phonological  system  setting  it  apart  from 
SF.  However,  although  considerations  of  time  made  it 
impossible  to  examine  this  in  more  detail  in  the  present 
study,  it  has  also  shown  that  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  Morphology  and  Syntax1.  For  example,  it 
is  clear  that  the  verb  has  been  reduced  to  only  one  or  two 
tenses  and  that  personal  endings  have  also  been  considerably 
simplified.  In  the  adjective  too,  the  agreement  for  gender 
appears  to  be  almost  non-existent.  At  the  syntactical  level 
there  are  many  unusual  constructions,  e.g.  /janahS  mo  frer/ 
for  SF  /oede  me  frer/  'one  of  my  brothers'. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  of  these various 
features  and  in  view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  this 
dialect,  it  would  appear  important  that  this  study  should 
be  extended  to  cover  morphology  and  syntax.  A  most  interes¬ 
ting  study  could  also  be  made  of  the  lexicology  of  the 
dialect  since,  owing  to  the  great  paucity  of  the  vocabulary, 
meanings  of  words  have  to  be  considerably  extended.  For 
example,  the  only  adverbs  of  time  appear  to  be  /astoer/ 

(SF  /a  set  oer/)  'at  this  time'  and  /pi/  (SF  /p^i/)  'then'. 
The  meanings  of  these  adverbs  have  been  extended  to  cover 
the  range  of  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  SF  adverbs.  Many 
other  such  examples  could  be  found. 


1A  mere  glance  at  the  transcribed  texts  on  page  67  et  seq.. 
will  bear  this  out. 
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The  second  language  of  the  MStis  of  Saint-Paul  is 
Gree  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the 
Metis  dialect  is  at  least  partially  due  to  the  influence  of 
this  language.  The  present  study  was  intended  to  be  merely 
descriptive  and  a  study  of  Gree  influences  would  have  been 
beyond  its  scope.  However,  in  Appendix  2,  I  have  given  a 
table  of  the  phonemes  of  Gree  so  that  the  reader  might  make 
his  own  comparison,  should  he  so  wish.  The  influence  of 
Gree  might  also  be  studied  at  the  syntactical  level.  For 
example,  such  expressions  as  /m3  per  s3  tere/,  literally 
’my  father  his  land’,  are  almost  certainly  due  to  Gree  in¬ 
fluence.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Gree  expression  /Sa:n 
ostesa  ota:Sokan/  ’John’s  older  brother’s  wharf’,  literally 
’John  hisolder  brother  his  wharf'. 
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APPENDIX  1 


THE  PHONEMES  OP  STANDARD  PRENOH 


labial 

Alveolar 

Alveo- 

Velar 

Bilabial 

Labio- 

Dental 

Palatal 

Stop  VI. 

P 

t 

k 

"  Vd. 

b 

d 

g 

Nasal 

m 

n 

a 

lateral 

1 

Trill 

r 

(R)1 

Spirt  VI. 

f 

s 

s 

"  Vd. 

V 

z 

5 

Semivowel 

w 

M 

D 

Front 

Central 

Back 

Unrounded 

Rounded 

Unrounded 

Rounded 

Non-  H. 

Nasal 

HM. 

i 

7 

u 

e 

4 

0 

LM. 

e 

oe 

e 

0 

1. 

a 

<x 

Nasal  H. 

HM. 

LM. 

S 

6b 

3 

L. 

(X 

^The  uvular  trill  [ R]  replaces  the  alveolar  trill  /r/  in  some 
dialects. 
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APPENDIX  2 


THE  PHONEMES  OP  CREE1 


Labial 

Alveolar 

Alveo- 

Palatal 

Velar 

Bilabial  Labio- 

Dental 

Stop  VI. 

P 

t 

5 

k 

"  Vd. 

Nasal 

m 

n 

Lateral 

i2 

Trill 

Spirt  VI. 

s 

h 

"  Vd. 

Semivowel 

w 

Front 

Central 

Back 

Unrounded  Rounded 

Unrounded 

Rounded 

Non-  HH. 
Nasal 

LH. 

i 

u 

I 

U 

M. 

e 

0 

L. 

(X 

Nasal 

Do  not  occur 

^Based  on  my  own  analysis  of  plains  Oree  carried  out  in 
Saskatchewan  last  year. 

20nly  occurs  further  north  where  it  is  often  found  in  places 
where  plains  Oree  has  /j/  or  /n/  (e.g.  /ijlniw/  'he  is  a 
man'  becomes  /illliw/) . 

^Does  occur  sporadically  at  the  allophonic  level. 
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